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INTRODUCTION. 


J.  HE  following  Advertirement  appeared  in  moft 
of  the  news-papers,  fhortly  after  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet. 

WHIGS    OP   THE    CAPITAL. 

AT  a  numerous  Meeting  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
Capital,  at  the  Eagle  in  Euftace-ftreet,  on 
Tuefday  the  5th  of  April,  1791. 

HUGH  CRO IHERS,  Efq;  in  the  C^air, 

Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  a  Committee  (with 
the  Prefident  and  Secretary)  be  now  appointed,  to 
confider  of  the  moft  efFecflual  mode  of  difleminating 
Mr.  Paine's  Pamphlet  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  Refledlions  on  the  French  Re- 
volution. 

And  the  following  members  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to   compofe  the  faid  committee,  viz. 

Meffrs.  Hugh  Crothers,  &C:  &c.  6zc.  &c. 

Refolved,  That  the  feveral  members  of  the  faid 
Committee,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  impowered  to 
receive  fubfcriptions,  to  enable  them  to  carry  the 
faid  refolution  into  effecl. 

Signed  by  order, 

J.  CHAMBERS,  Sec. 

A  2  I  know 


ir  INTRODUCTION. 

I  know  not  tor  what  purpofe  ihcfe  men  have  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Whig. — Poffibly  they  did  fo, 
in  hopes  of  being  confounded  with  that  refpedable 
body,  the  Whig  Club  of  Ireland. — I  am  forry 
tlicy  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  it  will  be  neceflfary 
to  inform  fo  ic  of  my  readers,  that  thefe  two  Clubs 
differ  mateiiaily  both  in  rank  and  principles. 


REMARKS, 


REMARK  S,     &c, 


My  dear  Sir, 

T 

X  HE  popularity  and  propagation  of  Mr.  Paine's 
pamphlet  in  Ireland,  at  firft  furprifed  me  much. — 
I  found  it  difficult  to  account  for,  by  any  intereft 
which  I  could  fuppofe  the  people  of  this  country 
to  take  in  the  event  of  the  French  revolution.^ — 
Men  of  fanguine  temper  often  form  violent  opini- 
ons on  the  moft  fpeculative  points,  and  enter  with 
much  warmth  into  the  agitation  of  queftions,  in  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  very  little  concerned  ;  but 
when  men  embrace,  defend  and  difleminate  the 
principles  ot  a  book,  in  the  fubjeft  of  which  they 
are  not  interefted,  with  a  zea!,  which,  fuppofing 
them  to  be  fo,  would  be  extraordinary,  it  is  na- 
tural to  look  for  fome  other  motives  for  their 
condu6l ; — whether  the  late  proceedings  in  France 
are  juftifiable  or  not — whether  Mr.  Burke's  or 
Mr.  Paine's  opinions  on  that  event  are  right ; — 
whether  according  to  the  one,  the  Nati  -nal  Aflem- 
bly  is  a  fynod  of  political  faints ;  or,  according  to 
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the  other,  a  bloody  and  ferocious  democracy,  are 
queltions  the  importance  of  which  to  the  genileinen 
who  flile  themfelves  Whi^s  of  the  Capital,  I 
fliali  not  prefume  to  determine:  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  perfons  for  whofe  edification  they  have 
fubfcribed  towards  a  diiTemination  of  Mr.  Painc's 
punphlct,  are  very  Htile  interefted  in  any  of  thefe 
difquifiiions,  and  wlien  thcfc  gentlemen  obtrude 
upon  the  public  their  approbation  of  this  b;)ok, 
and  volunteer  a  fubfcription  to  didribute  its  con- 
tents, at  a  price  wi"hin  the  purchaf-  of  the  huf- 
bandman  and  the  mechanic,  I  cannot  attribute 
their  condudl  to  the  good  wifhes  alone  which  they 
may  feel  for  the  fuccefs  of  France,  in  the  fub- 
verfion  of  its  goverment.  I  think  I  can  trace  it 
to  a  higher  caufe,  and  fhew  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  end  is  proportioned  to  the  induftry  of  the 
means. 

There  is  in  this  country,  a  defcription  of  men, 
whofe  principles    in    politics  are  republican,  and 
in  religion  prefbyterian,   enemies  to   monarchy  in 
the  government,  andeftablifhment  in  the  church. — 
To  this  body  a  plaufible  dilation  of  their  favorite 
tenets  mufl;  have  been  particularly  acceptable,  and 
to  their  ears  the   bolder  tone  in  which  Mr.  Paine 
has  founded  the  trumpet  of  innovation,  could  not 
but  be  grateful.     In  a  convicftion  of  this,  I  find  my 
mind  amply  fatisfied  as  to  the    motives   ofdifper- 
fmg  over   the  country  fix- penny    pacquets   of  fe- 
dition,  for  the  (ludy  of  a  common  people,  but  late- 
ly and  fcarcely  emerging  from  the  darknefs  of  ig- 
norance. 
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norance. — A  panegeric  upon  innovaticm,  a  ridicule 
of  efiablifhments,  a  juftification  of  rebellion,  a 
libel  upon  the  government  and  religion  of  their 
country,  are  good  materials  to  from  a  grammar 
tor  their  infant  information,  and  difmterefted  in- 
ftrudors  have  thrown  it  almoft  gratuitoufiy  into 
their  hands. 

I  Hiall  make  no  remark  on  tbofe  palTages  in  the 

book   which    relate    to   the  circumllances   of  the 

French  Revolution.     7  he  French  Revolution  was 

the  pretext  and  not  the  motive  of  its  publication.— 

I  fhall    confine  my   obfervations  to    what    appears 

uv^^^  ^reafonous  againft  the  conflitution  and  efta^ 
bhOied  religion  of  England. 

Exclufive  of  his  opinions  of  the  French  revolu< 
tion  the  fubftance  of  the  pamphlet  is  reducible 
to  three  propofitions. 

ifl.  That  by  the  inherent  rights  of  man,  the 
people  m  any  country  is  impoA'ered  to  give  iffdf  a 
conaitution  and  reform  its  government. 

2dly.  That  England  has  no  confiitution,  and  re- 
quires a  reform  from  the  people. 

3dly.  That  monarchy,  epifcopacy,  peerage,  and 
hereditary  honours,  &c.  &c.  are  among  the%riev- 
ances  which  fhould  be  abolifhed. 


I  do 
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I  do  not  flate  the  proof  of  thofe  propofitionS, 
to  have  been  ihe  profclTed  purport  of  the  book, 
but  they  are  all,  in  different  parts  of  it,  warmly 
fupportcd.  To  thcfe  feniiments  the  pamphlet  is 
in  icbted  for  the  notice  I  at  prefent  take  of  it,  and 
po(!lb!y  they  were  not  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
Whigs  of  the  Capital,  when  they  fubfcribcd  to  a 
fund  for  propagating  its  tenets. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  propofitions  is  of  a  nature  fo 
refined  and  abftracfted,  that  I  fhail  only  confider  it 
r;s  far  as  it  is  intended  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
other  two,  and  fhall  be  fatisfied,  if  I  can  fhev/  that 
the  utmoif  which  can  be  proved  from  it,  will  not 
j'jftify  the  inference  of  thofe. 

I  hold  ft  falfe  in  reafontng,  and  pernicious  in 
confeqiienees,  to  apply  to  politics,  whofe  objecft 
is  the  well  ordering  of  mankind  in  a  ftate  of 
fociety,  thofe  firft  principles  calculated  for 
man  in  a  flaic  of  nature,  if  fuch  a  fl:ate  ever 
exifted.  1  heir  meiaphyHcal  truth  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  their  pracftical  application  I  will  not 
admit.  To  their  metaphyfical  truth  it  is  certain  that 
at  all  times  every  opinion  and  maxim  in  politics 
mufl  ultimately,  thro' the  medium  of  a  qualifying 
deduction,  be  referred  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  admiiTion,  that  in  the  prefent  advanced  ftate 
of  things,  in  the  maturity,  not  to  fay  the  old  age 
of  the  world,  the  affairs  of  mankind  are  on  every 
occafion  to  be  regulated  by  an  immediate  and  fhort 

reference 
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reference  to  ihoft;  firft  principles,  whofe  full  ex- 
tent is  cnly  applicable  to  its  infancy,  and  whofe 
application  becomes  every  day  more  remote.  From 
Mr.  Paine's  manner  of  putting  his  argument,  one 
would  fuppofe  th:it  by  refufing  his  conclufion,  you 
deny  that  man  has  any  rights  ;  this  he  betrays  by 
his  queflion,  ^Vill  Mr.  Burke  fay  that  man  has  no 
rights  f*  There  is  no  fophifm  more  common  or 
more  fuccefsful  than  this,  of  laying  down  a  pofition 
which  you  cannot  or  do  not  wifh  to  deny,  and 
drawing  an  illegitimate  conclufion,  which  by  a 
falfe  dilemma  offers  you  the  alternative  of  aban- 
doning the  axiom  or  admitting  the  inference.  This 
will  be  defeated  by  diftinguifhing  between  natural 
and  polirical  rights,  and  by  a  retrofped  to  the  for- 
mation of  fociety. 

Let  us  fuppofe  (and  no  fuppofition  is  unfair  when 
we  argue  on  firfl  principles)  an  alTemblage  of  men 
meeting  for  the  firfl:  time  with  each  other,  it  mat* 
ters  not  by  what  accident ;  fuppofe  them  accord- 
ing to  the  docflrine  of  metaphyficians,  becoming 
fenfible  of  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  inconve- 
niencies  of  living  independent  of  each  other,  and 
forming  themfelves  formally  into  fociety  by  unani- 
mous compacfl. — In  this  fituation,  every  individual 
of  ihis  number,  be  it  never  fo  great,  would  pof- 
fefs  in  his  own  perfon  the  natural  equality,  and  the 
fulled  rights   of  man — each  exerting  thofe  rights 

*  Rights  of  Man,  Page  25. 
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on  the  title  of  that  equality  ;  all  would  produce  a 
communiiv  by  which  all  would  be  benefited  and 
all  would  be  bound  — Here  obligation  would  begin, 
and  independence  w(>uld  end  ;  as  the  relation  of 
obligation  implies  a  fuperior,  the  equality  of  man 
would  abdte,  and  the  rights  of  which  it  is  the  ef- 
fence  would  proportionably  retire  with  it.  Thus 
in  that  primary  origin  of  fociety,  to  which  Mr. 
Paine  is  fo  anxious  to  refer  every  thing,  thofe 
original  rights  of  man,  which  he  fuppofcs  to 
be  in  their  full  force  at  this  day,  mufl  have  ne- 
ceffarily  abated  of  their  plenitude  in  the  very  firll 
moment  of  their  exercife: — I  fay  thefe  rights  mufl: 
have  abated  of  their  plenitude  in  the  formation  of 
government ;  becaufe  their  plenitude  is  entire  liber- 
ty, and  I  have  no  idea  of  government  which  does 
not  imply  controul  ;  the  very  word  implies  it;  as 
man  is  an  imperfe(ft  creature,  he  requires  controul, 
and  as  he  is  a  reafonable  creature  he  fubmits  to  it : 

But    this  fyflem    would    not    be   calculated 

merely  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  devifed  it. 

As  men,  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  irrefiftible  im- 
pulfes,  which  every  one  of  them  would  feel 
from  the  flrong  hand  of  nature,  is  a  love  for  his 
children,  and  a  profpe(f\ive  confideration  for  their 
happinefs.  This  feeling  rooted  in  the  human  heart 
in  its  wildeft  flate,  its  moft  civilized  cannot  eradi- 
cate ;  it  will  adhere  to  it  for  ever,  and  a  portion  of 
it  emanating  from  the  breaft  of  every  man,  it  will 
fpring  up  in  fociety  in  the  extended  principle  of  a 
regard  to  poflerity.  The  living,  fays  Mr.  Paine,  are 

not 
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not  bound  by  the  dead,  nor  can  thofe  who  exlft  le- 
giflate  tor  thofe  who  do  not  ;  this  he  applies  to  the 
EngHQi  Revolution,  and  defends  bytirft  princi- 
ples. 

On  thofe  firft  principles,  I  aik  him  where  he  will 
draw  the  line.     Muft  every  race  of  men  form  their 
own  governments,  (hall  the  revolution  of  ages  be 
afcertained  by  the  returns  of  legiflation  i  are  poli- 
tics to  decide  upon  chronology,  and  generations  be 
reckoned  by  conflitutions,  after  the  firft  lyftem  of 
laws  has  been  made  by  the  firft  alfeniblage  of  men  ; 
at  what  time  (hall  the  fecond  generation  repudiate 
the   wifdom   of  their  fathers,    alfert  their  natural 
equality,  and  claim  their  original  rights  of  legiHati- 
on*.  Are  they  bcrn  with  no  obligations  to  thofe  infti- 
tutions  which  give  protedion  to  their  infancy,  and 
fecurity  to  their  manhood?    Shall  they  enjoy  as  a 

*  To  take  this  queftion  out  of  theory,  in  about  twenty  years 
there  will  be  two  generations  exifting  in  France  or  America  ; 
one  of  which  will  have  formed  the  conftitution  of  the  country, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Paine,  will  be  politically  free  ; — the  other 
(much  the  majority  of  the  people)  during  whofe  infancies  or  be- 
fore whofe  births  the  conftitution  was  formed,  will  on  the  fame 
principle  be  politically  flaves,  and  will  owe  no  obedience  to  laws, 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  which  they  did  not  confent. 

But  Mr.  Paine  will  fay,  they  may  confent  afterwards  to  fub- 
mit  to  him  ;  how  will  this  confent  be  afcertained,  and  till  it  i?, 
will  not  every  man  of  them  by  his  natural  rights  be  the  judge  in 
his  own  caufe  as  to  the  propriety  of  fubmitting  to  them  in  any 
inftance  ?  This  will  be  ftill  more  ftrongly  the  cafe  in  every  fuc« 
ceeding  generation ;  becaufe  according  to  Mr.  Paine,  the  obliga- 
tions of  prefcription  weaken  by  being  repeated. 
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blefTng  their  having   come  into  a   fociety  which 
their  predecedors  have  already  ellabUrtied,  or  will, 
its  comforts  be  incomplete  becaufe  they   have  not 
contributed   to   its   ftruflure  ?    If  this  fecond  race 
(culpably   pafllve)  fubmits   to    ready  made  happi- 
nefs,  fhall  not  the  third   vindicate  the  degradation 
and  afiert  the  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man  ?  1  can 
fuppofe  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  a  feries  of  gene- 
rations, fenfible  of  the  comforts  and  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  the  fociety  in  v\hich  they  were  born, 
not  yet  informed  cf  that   fublime  truth,  that  the 
objed  of  government    was    prefunaptuoufly  to  un- 
make man,  and  yet  that  man  was  never  in  the  en- 
joyment uf  his  rights  except  when  he  was  making 
governments.     I  can  fuppofe  many  races  of  men 
to  pafs  away  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  this  and  other 
enlightened  docftrines,  not  alhamed  of  the  wifdom 
of  experience,  and  timorous  of  experiment,  ventur- 
ing at  mofl:  to  fupply  the  ravages  of  time,  and  pro- 
vide againft  the  encreafing  degeneracy  of  man.    It 
would  not  fhock  their  fenfibility  of  liberty  to  learn 
that  they  were   bound  by  laws  made  by  the  dead, 
nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  inflid  upon  their  natures 
the  unwelcome  dignity  of  indifference  to  their  pof- 
terity.     My  heart  is  not  fufficiently  cold  to  be  flat- 
tered, when  my  nature  is  painted  to  me,  as  infulated 
in  a  ftately  independence, — almoft  denied  commu- 
nication with  ihofe  about  me,    and  cut  off  from 
every  feeling  for  thofe  who  have  gone  before,  and 
thofe  who  are  to  follow  me.  Limited  in  his  wifdom, 
man  derives  experience  from  the  dead ;  and  fenfible 

of 
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of  its  importance,  bequeaths  it  to  thofe  who  are  yet 
to  exift ;  he  is  not  to  be  denied  profpecfl  and  re- 
trofpecf^,  and  the  independence  of  time  prefent 
upon  that  which  has  paft,  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  would  be  dcfirudive  if  it  was  poffible. 

From  the  nature  of  fociety  i  infer  the  original 
facrifice  of  fome  of  the  rights  of  man; — from  the 
nature  of  man  1  infer  the  continuation  of  the  fa- 
crifice. 

Mr.  Paine  complains,  "  that  the  error  of  thofe 
who  reafon  on  the  rights  of  man,  is  that  they  do 
not  go  far  enough  back."  * 

This  he  will  not  I  believe  objecfl  to  me;— 
he  fays,  "  the  fad  muft  be  that  tl^e  individuals 
**  themfelves,  each  in  his  own  perfonal  and  fove- 
"  reign  right,  entered  into  a  compad  with  each 
**  other  to  produce  a  government,  and  this  is  the 
*'  only  mode  in  which  governments  have  a  right  to 
"  arife,  and  the  only  principle  on  which  they  have 
**  aright  to  exift." 

To  this  mode  and  to  this  principle  have  I  gone 
back  ;  this  I  admit,  if  government  was  ever  form- 
ally formed  to  have  been  the  mode  of  forming  it ; 
at  all  events,  to  be  the  proper  principle  to  which 
opinions  on  government  are  at  this  day  to  be  refer- 
red ;  but  I  deny  the  fimilarity  of  cafes  between  men 
forming  a  government,  and  men  born  in  a  govern- 
ment already  formed  ; — that  it  was  formed  by  the 

*  Rights  of  Man,  Page  22. 
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rights  of  man  is  allowed  ;  that  thofe  rights   which 

fonned  it,  continue  after  its  formation  is  not  ; 

Mr.  Paine  fays,  they  ceafe  to  be  natural  and  become 
civil  rights;  it  is  enough  for  my  purpofe  thac  the 
natural  rights  ceafe.  He  charges  Mr  Burke  with 
omitting  to  make  a  dillindion  between  a  govern- 
ment out  of  the  people  and  over  the  people  ;  I 
objedl  to  Mr.  Paine  that  he  has  made  the  diftinc- 
lion,  and  confounded  it  afterwards;  government 
was  out  of  the  people  and  i:>  over  the  people ;  Mr. 
Fame  fays  that  the  laws  of  a  government  are  ob- 
ier'-ed  by  confcnr,  and  not  by  obligation.  I  per- 
ceive m  ihic-aa  a.^ilhefis  of  words  and  nothing  rriore; 
If  a  n-;nii  conftnis  t':>  an  obligation,  he  is  bound;  and 
if  lie  is  bound,  iic  is  not  in  polTcflion  of  original  na- 
tural equality  and  rights  ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  I 
wilh  to  piove. 

It  is  unnecelTary  to  point  out  the  various  abfurr 
dities  and  multiplied  confufions  which  would  re- 
fult  from  ihedocf^rine  of  man's  poflefling  his  natural 
rights  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  and  being  judge  in  his 
own  cafe  as  to  their  exercife  ;  when  you  apply  this 
general  principle  to  the  m.nutiae  of  pracftical  life, 
the  fubjed  can  fcarcely  be  treited  ferioufly,  and  it 
has  been  expofed  with  jufh  ridicule  and  ingenious 
irony,  in  a  late  publication  to  which  I  refer  you 
for  much  amufement*.  A  flrange  perverfenefs  of 
heart  and  head,  combine  in  the  fuggeftion  and  de- 
fence of  this  dodrinc.     it  is  a  miilake  of  human 

•  Jacque's  Boureaiis  Letter  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Capital. 
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nature,  not  prompted  by  the  clcfgant  enthuilaftn 
of  the  dramatifl,  who  fl<eichir;g  from  himfelf, 
drew  mankind  as  they  ought  io  be,  not  as  they  are.,  but 
didattd  by  the  fuUen  fpirit  of  a  difcontented  le- 
veller, whofe  pencil  dipped  in  his  own  heart's  gall 
transfufes  its  poifon  to  his  canvafs,  and  ftains  the 
human  pidlure  in  harfh  outline,  and  gloomy  fhade ; 
it  reprefents  mankind  not  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
ought  to  be,  not  as  they  ever  can  be;  it  defends  it- 
felf  by  remote  firfl  principles,  and  fmks  from  the 
realities  of  life,  as  it  defcends  into  the  depths  of 
fpeculative  pofTibility  ;  with  its  advocates  imagi- 
nation, that  fwetrt  fpeculatift  operates  averfely  to  its 
nature  by  a  procefs  of  coarfe  refinement ;  its  flights 
d-TQ  from  our  dignity,  and  it  abftra(fls  man  to  debafe 
him. 

Mr.  Paine  difcovers  the  charter  of  the  rights 
of  man  in  this  verfe  of  Genefis  ;  and  God /aid  let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God, 
created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them  ;  I 
confefs  I  fhould  feel  a  relu(51nnce  in  making  ufe  of 
this  authority  on  any  light  occafun;  and  fome- 
thing  more  than  a  reludaiice  if  I  were  confcious 
that  my  application  of  the  f.icred  page  was  unfair. 
I  cannot  find  in  the  concife  and  fublime  account 
of  our  creation,  any  thing  relative  to  the  equality 
or  the  rights  of  man.  Mr.  Paine  confiders  it,  as 
declaring  the  rights  of  man  becaufe  it  fays  nothing 
about  them.  He  fays  the  diftindion  of  fexes  is 
pointed  out,  but  no  other  diflindlion  is  even  implied. 
Firfl,  is  it  neceffary  that  an  account  of  the  creation 
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of  the  firft  one  man,  (honld  be  decl.iratory  ot  the 
future  relations  with  ench  other  of  all  his  number- 
lefs  unborn  poflerity  ?  I  cannot  think  it  is  ;  if  not, 
how  can  their  equality  be  inferred  from  fuch  a 
fiience,  as  to  thtir  difiinclions  ?  diflimflion  implies 
at  ieafl,  two  perfons ;  how  could  it  be  declared  in 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  one  *  ? 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  paflage  without  obferving 
upon  an  exprefTion,  which  tho'  it  has  little  to  fay 
to  (he  queftion  is  worthy  of  remark.  After  quot- 
ing this  verfe  of  Genefis,  Mr.  Paine  adds,  *'  if  this 
is  not  divine  it  is  at  lead  hiftorical  authority  ;"  I 
know  not  what  is  intended  by  this  unprovoked  in- 
sinuation againft  the  divinity  of  the  fcriptures  ;  it 
appeared  to  me  very  wanton;  but  poflibly  to  de- 
preciate revelation  may  tend  not  a  little  to  relax 
the   fenfe   of  obligation  in  general.     The  facred 

*  Mr.  Paine  fays,  the  diftiiiAion  of  fexcs  is  pointed  out  and 
ro  other. — If  diiUnAion  is  ufed  in  all  parts  of  this  fentence  in 
the  fame  fenfe,  Mr.  Paine  will  find  himfelf  committed  with  the 
fair  fcx. — DiftinAion  In  this  fenfe,  Implies  fuperlor  and  Inferior. 
— Which  is  the  fuperlor  fex  ?  If  he  fays  the  male,  he  mud  pre- 
pare himfelf  for  the  Poijfardes  and  other  female  advocates  for  the 
Rights  of  Man,  whofe  afllvity  on  this  fubjeft  was  founded  in  a 

belief,  that  the  Rights  of  Women  were  particularly  at  ftake  ! 

If  he  fays  the  female  Is  the  fuperlor  being,  I  perfeftly  agree  with 
him — In  fuch  a  caufe,  with  fuch  an  ally,  I  JhouU  be  confident 
agalnjl  the  world  in  arms. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  Is  gone,  I 
fear  he  and  I  would  be  left  Its  folitary  defenders,  and  forae  en- 
lightened pamphlet  would  affert,  that  our  fyftem  like  old  go- 
vcrnments,  prefumptuoully  tended  to  unw.ahe  man. 

writings 
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writings  contain  many  exhortations  to  good  order 
and  good  government  ;  their  dodrines  given  by 
him  vvho  made  us  and  knows  our  natures  and  our 
'vveaknelles,  aiTbrd  little  encouragement  to  the  mo- 
dern prefumptuous  philofophy  oi"  the  rights  of 
man ;  and  their  application  might  be  dangerous  to 
its  propagation,  it"  the  mifchief  was  not  defeated 
by  an  impeachment  of  their  authority  ;  I  fhould 
be  very  forry,  direcflly  or  indiredly  to  infinuate  a 
charge  of  this  nature  againft  Mr.  Paine,  if  1  did  not 
think  it  impoffible  that  he  could  advance  a  pofition 
like  this  in  ignorance  of  its  falfity.  The  very  re- 
verfe  of  the  inference  is  thefacfl;  for  if  the  Old 
Teftament  be  not  divine  it  is  not  hiftorical  autho- 
rity. Ahiftoryofthe  creation  written  long  after 
the  event  cannot  be  human  ;  becaufe  the  writer 
mufl  have  wanted  every  document  of  an  hiflorian  ; 
a  narrative  of  miracles  furpaffing  human  credence 
and  comprehenfion,  recording  the  perfonal  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity  with  his  creatures,  declaring 
wondrous  fufpenfions  of  the  law  of  nature  on  many 
occafions,  and  revealing  the  fecrets  of  futurity  in 
the  language  of  prophecy,  cannot  be  a  human  com- 
pofition,  and  if  it  is  not  divine,  is  not  hiftorical. 

This  is  the  real  inference  from  a  fuppofition 
that  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  is  not  di- 
vine; and  if  Mr.  Paine's  infinuation  proceeded 
from  a  belief  of  its  being  human  ;  1  now  alk  him 
what  will  become  of  the  cdnclufion  he  draws  from 
its  hiftorical  authenticity. 

C  Mr. 
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Mi.  Paine  hns  given  a  definiiion  of  government 
in  the  Lifl:  {vige  of  his  work,  uhich  appears  to  me 
the  refult  of  tlie  original  n.ifiake;  he  fa}?,  "  t'ne 
"  end  of  all  puliiic:;!  alluci  iiions  is  the  prelcrvation 
'•  of  the  natural  :iud  imprefcriptible  rights  if  man, 
"  and  thefe  are  li'^ertv,  &ic.  &c.  '  'io  the  iuftice 
c>f  this  definition  I  objecff ; — governnient,  which  I 
fuppofe  he  menn?  by  poliricil  airoiiations,  ffor  I 
cannot  concei'-  e  the  one  without  th.e  ( ther  is  cer- 
tainly not  inflitp.ted  for  this  puipofc;  the  natural 
and  iiTiprefcrip;ible  rights  of  man  are  pevfecff  equa- 
lity, and  perfe(fl  independence.  Government  is 
controul — it  is  the  controul  of  that  equality,  the  re- 
ftridtion  of  tint  independence, 

Vor  what  purpofe  then  is  govern rr.ent  eflablifh- 
ed  ?  lliall  not  1  offend  the  benevolence  of  repub- 
lican principles,  if  I  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  end  of  government  is  the  I  nppinef^  of  man  .?  His 
very  rie;hts  arc  not  more  natural  to  man,  than  many 
evil  difpofitions  ;  I  do  not  m^can  to  enter  into  an 
enquiry  of  the  origin  ot  evil  in  the  world,  but  there 
is  evil  in  in  the  world  and  much  ;  man,  to  f^iy  the  leaft, 
isa  verv  imperfecft  creature,  hehasllrong  pafHons  fii- 
muLned  bv  violent  temptations  and  refifled  by  frail 
refolves;  there  is  in  his  heart,  that  abufe  of  the  fellifh 
principle  wh  ch  militates againflthe  focial.and  which 
wou'd  fill  the  v.'orld  with  difcord,  and  wrong  and  vio- 
lence, if  not  correcfted  by  the  obligations  of  fociety 
and  the  coercion  of  laws.  1  cannot  conceive  that  the 
government  of  fuch  a  creature,  fhould  be  found- 
ed on  principles  of  perfecfl   equality   and  perfe(5t 

liberty. 
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liberty/  He   enters  into   fociety    for    thofe    very 
comforts  which  would  be  deftroyed  if  he  was  allow- 
ed to  retain  his  natural  rights  in  it ;    and  the  ohjecft 
of  government,  is  to  provide  for  his  happinefs  by 
curtailing  his  independence.     I  am  jufiiried  in  this 
theory  by  Mr.  Paine  himftlf,    in  the  firll:    page   of 
his  Common    Senfe ;  he  defines    government   to  be 
produced  by  our  v.ickednefs,  and  to  promote  our 
happinefs  by  refiraining  our  vices.    On  this  very 
principle  1  a(k,  can  the  end  of  government  be  the 
prefervation  of  natural  rights  ?   will   he  purify  hu- 
man wickednefs  by  giving  latitude  to    itj   perpe- 
tration, or    retrain    vice  by    the   remonftrances  of 
indulgence  ?  This  i  cannot  underftand  ; — I  am  not 
aduated   by    the    fpirit  of  a    controverfialifl,    in 
wiihing  to  faflen    a  contradicliun    on  Mr.   Paine  ; 
nor  is   his  confiflency  of  fufficient  moment   to  me, 
that  I  fhall  call  on  him  for  a  reconciliation  of  his 
two  jarring  definitions  of  government — I  am  at  li- 
berty to  choofe  that  which  I  like   heft,     'i  he  defi- 
nition in  Common  ScaiQ  appears  to  me  jufl:,  i  pre- 
fer it  to  that  in  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  tho'  poflihly  as 
it  was  written  fome  fifteen  years  back,  it  begins  to 
favour  of  prefcription  and  falls    un  ier  the  iinnuta- 
tion  of  antiquity  ;  but  1  wilh  lo  know  how  govern- 
ment proiuced  by  the  v/ickednefs  of  m.an  and  pro- 
m  ting   his   happinefs,     by   refiraining   his  vice?, 
can  be  fuppofcd  to  leave  him  in  the  full  cxercifcof 
his  natural  rig'  ts.    There  is  but  one  way  of  foIvin< 
this  difiiculty,  let  us  not  prefupruouHy  unmake  hut 
new    model    man,    repeal  his   impcrfe(ftions,   pro- 
fcribe  his  vice?,    and   by   a    general   -. 
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exile  wickeincfs  from  the  world.  This  will  effe't 
the  purpofe  defired,  reftraints  v\  iil  vanilh  with  riicir 
neceflity,  nnd  the  Rights  of  M.in  refume  \\uz 
throne  which  the  coercion  of  governments  IkuI 
ufurped. 

This  will  be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  enter- 
prize  of  that  republican  fi^-iiit  wl<ich 

Jamdudiim  aliquld  Invadcrc  magnum, 


digital necplacida  contenta  quiete  eft. 


But  alas  !  we  have  Mr.  Paine's  au'horiiy  for  it, 
that  a  vitiated  body  cannot  reform  itlclf: — here 
would  be  the  difriculty  ;  this  is  one  of  the  (cw 
things  which  is  above  the  projei-^ion  or  execution 
of  levellers  :  their  genius  may  devife,  and  their  in- 
duflry  accomplifh  the  fall  of  king>  and  kingdoms, 
the  convulfions  of  empires,  and  th'^  fate  of  nations. 

With  thefe  humbler  deeds  let  them  be  content; 

but  nature  defies  their  innovation  :  man  they  can- 
not reform,  and  as  long  as  reftleiTnefs,  and  difcon- 
tent,  and  turbulence  continue  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  faults,  they  will  themfelves  remain  monuments 
of  the  impolTibihiy  of  the  attempt. 

If  the  nature  of  man  is  frail  and  prone  to  wick- 
ednefs  ;  if  to  reftrain  that  wickednefs,  government 
is  neceflary,  (hall  government  defeat  its  end  by  its 
means,  and  give  to  his  vices  that  liberty  which  it 
would  be  almoft  dangerous  to  cntruft  to  his  vir- 
tues ?  I  cannot  conceive  it ;  nor  can  I  think  that  in 
Ibciety,  whofe  objed  is  his  happitiefs,  and  whofe 
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origin  is  his  frailty  ;   man  retains  tliofc  full  natural 
prerogativts  and  ri[:hts,  which  he  poflcrfied  : 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  favage  ran. 

If  I  am  now  alked  the  queflion,  which  Mr.  Paine 
puts  to  Mr.  Eurke:  has  man  then  no  rights  ?  I  an- 
Uver  he  has  many  ;  I  bcUeve  there  is  nor  that  per- 
fon  exifting  whole  principles  run  fo  far  into  the  ex- 
treme oppofite  to  Mr.  Paine,  a^'  to  fa}'  he  has  not. 
It  is  equally  ofFenfive  to  truth,  to  fay  that  man  has 
no  rights,  and  tliat  he  has  his  full  natural  rights  ; 
and  I  muft  obferve,  that  Mr.  Paine's  argument 
throughout  his  pamp'ilct,  feems  to  offer  his  leaders 
the  alternative  of  thefe  two  propofitionsboth  falfe; 
pufhes  the  one  upon  the  fear  of  the  other,  and  af- 
firms the  latter  on  the  negation  of  the  former:  Mr. 
Paine  is  not  to  be  informed  of  the  falfe  logick  of 
fuch  a  proceeding.  The  end  of  government  (I  re- 
peat it)  is  the  happinefs  of  man. — I  have  endea- 
voured to  fhew  that  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights 
would  defeat  that  end :  I  now  infifl,  that  the  total 
privation  of  thofe  rights,  would  equally  defeat  it. — 
To  come  clofer  to  the  queftion,  it  may  be  afked 
me,  are  governments  incorruptible,  and  if  not, 
fhall  their  faults  be  perpetual  .?  Is  the  reform  of  a 
bad  government  withm  the  competence  of  the  re- 
fidue  of  the  rights  of  ma-i  ?  I  anfvver  it  is.  If  the 
government  of  a  country  in  procefs  of  time,  be- 
comes unfit  for  the  purpofes  ot  its  cflablifhment  ; 
if  it  refifls  and  not  promotes  the  Ifappinefs;  if  it 
encourages  and  not  reftrains  the  vices  of  mankind, 
and  makes  artificial  more  dangerous  than  natural 

fociety  : 
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fociely:   then  do  I   admit,  that  the  people  Iiavc  a 
rigiit   Cnot  a  natural   uiie,   bccaufe  tlie  exercife  of 
fuch  a  riglit  could  not  have  exilled  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture) but  a  political   right,  the  refult  of  conveni- 
ence, not  of  nature,  to  redrefs  the  grievance.     And 
I  would  eilimate  the  cxatl  quantity  of  this  right, 
by  the  means  of  its  exercife  :    it  viill  be  maintained 
as  long  as  its  exercife  tends  to   reflore  the  violated 
liappinefs  of  mankind,  it    will  be  outraged  when 
it  renders  the  redrefs  a   greater  grievance  than  the 
grievance   itfclf.     Upon  this  principle  I  fhall  fay 
one    word    en     the    fubjecft    of    France ; — France 
wanted  a  reform  ;  the  firft  delegation  from  the  peo- 
ple was  the  due  exercife  of  their  right,   the  fubfe- 
quent  tranfadions  in    France,  were    the  outrage  of 
it ;  the  government   of  France  wanted  a   reform, 
not  a  convulfion  ;  to  this  there  is  a  trite  retort  that 
the  reform  could  not  be  efFeded  without  the  con- 
vulfion, and  was  cheaply  purchafed  by  it. — The 
example  of  Poland  anfwers  the  firll:  part  of  this  ob- 
jedUon,  and  the  unfettled  and  extravagant   ftate  of 
the  French  nation  anfwers  the  fecond  ;  1  have  been 
reluiftamly  led  to  fay   even  fo  much  of  France  ;   I 
have  wandered   from    the   fubjecft  to   the  pretext; 
the  fubjed  of  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  is  England  ; — 
how  then  will    this  doctrine   apply    to  England — 
the  people's  right  of  reforming  any  government  is 
not  a  natural  right;  the  polfibility  of  its   exigence 
depends  on  the  contingency  of  the  governments  re- 
quiring reform.     Mr.   Paine's  firfl:  principle  then, 
that  the  people  of  England  have  a  natural  indefea- 
fable  right  to  give   ihemfelves   a  new  conflitution, 

muft 
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muft  ftand  or  fall,  v.ith  the  fate  of  his  fecond  af- 
lertion  that  England  requires  a  new  conf.itution. 
'I  his  I  (hall  now  proceed  lo  confider,  firll  obferving 
that  ihe  premife  from  which  he  draws  his  conclu^ 
fion  requires  for  its  own  defence,  that  very  con* 
cludon  for  a  premife. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  right  in  the  people 
which  !  cannot  def.ne,  but  will  endeavour  to  de- 
fcrib-j  — If  in  a  country  well  confiitutioned  and 
well  governed,  in  u  hich  the  people  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  but  the  unvaried  dulnefs  of  public 
profperity  and  private  fecurity ;  a  mnn  Hiould  ap* 
pear  of  acute  genius  and  turbulent  temper,  who 
thinks  ambition  eafier  gratified  by  debating  his  fu- 
periorstohimfelf,  than  by  exiltinghimfelftohisfu- 
periors;  and  thus  becomes  a  leveller  upon  principle. 
If  thiis  man  (hould  write  a  treatife  in  which  he 
grafts  fedition  upon  n-etaph}  fics,  and  recommends 
innovation  by  crying  down  prefcription ;  if  he  ri- 
dicules any  retrofpttft  to  the  experience  of  pad 
generJlions,  and  yet  for  his  own  purpofes  founds 
argument?  upon  the  days  of  Adam  ;  if  he  proves 
the  equality  of  all  n^en  Irom  the  creation  of  one, 
and  (hews  the  prefent  inequality  of  diflintf^ion  to 
be  an  invafion  of  tl.e  rights  of  nature;  that  the  ma- 
jority fuffer  by  thi^^  inequality,  and  are  themfelves 
the  only  judges  of  the  means  of  its  redrefs  ;  that 
the  government  of  their  country  hasprefumptuouf- 
ly  unmade  them^  and  that  they  are  earneffly  called 
upon  to  refcue  themfelves  from  the  difgrace.     If 
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tliis  book  written  in  ilrong  Innguage  and  artful 
fophifms,  fill  Is  into  t.he  bands  of  a  few  men 
of  the  fame  principles  as  its  author;  if  they  at  an 
abutri  price,  fend  it  h.kca  cheapened  d-ug  through 
the  inferior  claiTes  of  fociety,  for  \\hofe  perufal  it 
is  cik'jlated.  as  being  jull  up  to  their  feelings,  and 
above  their  undernanviinjT,',  it  ir.ight  happen  that  a 
deh:ded  people  would  fwallow  the  mental  poifon, 
and  in  the  delirious  moments  of  its  operation  they 
jnight  overturn  and  deface  the  co]ie(rted  wifdom  ot 
ages;  this  they  might  do  becaufe  they  are  many — 
becaufe  the  people  in  a  country  confift  of  more 
millions  than  their  governors  do  of  hundreds ; 
becaufe  they  have  power  to  do  it — then  would 
they  who  had  adminftered  to  their  infuriation  fay 
they  had  a  right  to  do  it;  power  fuccefsfully  ex- 
crcifed  is  eafily  called  a  right,  and  as  the  mafs  of  the 
feople  in  every  country  poffcfles  the  weight  ot 
power,  whenever  artifice  is  able  to  bring  into 
acflion  the  power  of  the  people  which  muft  be  fuc- 
celsful,  the  fitme  artifice  b.ic  ;ed  by  fuccefs  is  able 
to  c  ill  it  the  right  of  the  people.  This  is  the  other 
kind  of  light  of  the  people;  I  hope  we  are  very  far 
from  witncHlng  any  inftance  of  its  exercife*. 

I  have 

*  To  prevent  mifreprefentatlcn,  I  once  for  all  give  my  creed 
on  the  rights  of  man —  I  hat  man  by  going  into  fociety,  or  being 
born  in  it,  fiirrenders  the  occafional  cxercifcsof  many  of  his  natural 
rights  to  fociety  for  the  piirpofe  of  government — I  fay  the  occa- 
fional exercife,  to  provide  for  the  cafe  of  neceflary  and  conftitu- 
tional  refidance. 
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I  have  now  done  with  the  fubjed  of  rights,  and 
Mr.  Paine  and  I  are  at  iffue  on  a  queflion  more 
proper  for  men  of  this  world  : — Has  England  a  con- 
ftitution  or  not  ? — It  is  not  expedted  that  Mr. 
Paine's  fine  fpun  dirtindions  between  a  conftitu- 
tion  and  a  convention  lliould  be  attended  to,  they 
would  lead  into  that  labyrinth  for  the  texture  of 
which  they  were  fabricated.  The  fimple  queftions 
are  thefc, — Is  England  well  governed,  well  admi- 
niftered  ? — Is  the  people's  happinefs  efFeded  ?— 
Is  the  people  of  England  politically  free  ? — There 
are  many  parts  of  Europe  in  which  England  is 
only  known  by  report,  and  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, in  which  it  is  only  known  by  mifreprefenta- 
lion ;  in  thofe  places  if  Mr.  Paine's  book  is  read, 
it  muft  leave  as  a  natural  impreflion  upon  the 
minds  of  its  readers,  that  England  is  one  of  the 
moft  enflaved  and  unhappy  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  globe;  ftrangers  who  read  it  will  feel  this 
impreffion  much  more  foneibly  than  we  who  live 
in  the  midil  of  daily  contradidions  to  it,  and  until 
we  take  this  into  confideraiion,  we  cannot  fuffici- 
ently  eftimate   the  ilander  prooagated  againft  the 

Mr.  Paine's  Creed  appears  to  be  this — That  man  going  into 
fociety  puts  his  rights  into  common  ftock,  in  order  to  Ilrengthen 
them,  tefervingthem  and  their  exerclfc  to  himfelf. 

From  whence  the  inference  is,  that  in  any  cafe  in  which  he  finds 
himfelf  ftrong  enough  not  to  want  the  co-operation  of  fociety,  he 
may  fully  erercife  his  own  full  rights,  and  thus  his  right  to  do  any 
thing  will  be  always  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  his  ability  and  incli* 
fiation  to  do  it. 

D  fair 
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fair  fame  of  the  country.  Let  me  put  it  to  Mr. 
Paine's  good  fen fe, — Is  that  country  very  inflaved 
— Is  that  government  very  arbitrary,  in  which  a 
man  is  fuffcrcd  v.ith  impunity  to  utter  a  libel 
againfl  its  charader,  to  fend  into  the  world  fcan- 
dalous  falfhoods  againfl:  its  conftitution,  and  Simu- 
late its  people  to  rebellion. 

Mr.  Paine  if  not  a  native,  is  a  citizen  of  America, 
the  conftitution  of  his  country  is  Republican,  and  no 
one  would  prefume  to  blame  him  if  he  publifhed  in 
Philadelphia  a  panegyric  on  Democracy  ;  but  will 
the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  man  allow  no  rights 
of  nations?  Does  the  title  in  his  firft  page  of^S"^- 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs t  authorize  him  to  import 
into  our  hemifphere  the  politics  of  his,  and  after 
being  indrumental  in  alienating  her  colonies  from 
England,  confummate  his  philanthropic  labours  by 
embroiling  England  with  herfelf. 

What  would  be  the  cofnequence,  if  a  writer  of 
talents  equal  to  Mr.  Paine's,  (hould  publifh  a  book 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  mafk  of  an  anfwer  to  a 
treatife  on  the  French  revolution,  in  which  he 
Mould  reprefent  Republicanifm  as  the  worft  pofTible 
form  of  government ;  infift  on  the  abfurdity  of 
ihoufands  of  people  being  governed  by  a  Congrefs 
to  the  eledion  of  which  they  never  gave  their  af- 
fent;  paint  the  perfedions  of  royalty  in  all  the  co- 
lours of  fophiftryand  eloquence,  and  call  upon  the 
people  to  adopt  it  by  the  imprefcriptible  right  they 
poffefs  of  choofing  their  own  conftitution.     I  know 
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not  how  far  tolerant  the  government  of  America  is 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  but  I  wifh  to  know  whe- 
ther it  would  be  utterly  paffive  if  in  one  of  its 
greateft  cities,  a  felf  created  body  of  men  fhould 
obtrude  on  the  public  their  approbation  of  the 
tenets  of  this  book,  and  fubfcribe  to  a  fund  for 
difleminating  its  principles  through  the  provinces, 
at  a  fixth  of  its  felling  price,  that  it  might  be  within 
the  purchafe  of  the  populace.  If  thefe  infults  to 
the  conftitution  of  America  were  quietly  palTed 
over,  and  if  neither  the  author  or  propagators  of 
this  book  were  interrupted  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  opinions,  I  (hould  naturally  conclude  that 
America  was  a  very  free  ftate,  and  I  claim  the 
fame  inference  in  the  part  of  this  country.  How- 
ever, Mr  Paine  muft  excufe  me,  if  I  infinuate  a 
furmife  that  poffibly  this  might  not  be  the  cafe, 
the  government  might  overlook  it,  but  that  fupe- 
rior  order  of  beings  paramount  to  all  government 
(the  people  •  might  not ;  every  one  of  that  auguft 
body  pofleffing  in  himfelf  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  might  on  this  provocation  exercife  them  as 
on  former  occafions,  and  if  a  doubt  had  been  infi- 
nuated  againfl:  their  exiftence,  a  little  tarring  and 
feathering  would  eftablifh  their  reality. 

Is  England  then  that  ill  governed,  unconftituti- 
oned,  enflaved  country  which  Mr.  Paine*s  book 
reprefents  it,  the  very  reverfe  cf  what  it  ought  to  he^ 
and  nsihat  it  is  /aid  to  be*  ?  Is  it  neceffary  for  its  ho- 
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Hour,  and  tor  its  freedom,  that  the  people  of  £ng^ 
land  fhould  rife  and  refcue  itfclf  from  the  difgrace 
of  the  Norman  conqueft,  by  follaiving  the  example 
of  all  France  ^  In  thinking  or  fpeaking  well  of  xXvc 
conftitution  of  my  country,  I  fubjecft  myfelf  to  that 
charge  of  prejudice,  which  every  enemy  to  innova- 
tions mud  exped  from  the  advocates  of  experi- 
ment :— prejudice  is  a  heavy  charge,  eafily  ad- 
vanced by  thofe  who  arrogating  to  think  for  you, 
are  difappointed  by  your  thinking  for  yourfelf.— - 
They  feem  to  forget,  that  every  time  it  is  brought 
forward  it  is  capable  of  retort,  and  efleem  it  a  griev- 
ance, that  when  I  hefitate  between  their  opinion 
and  mine,  the  experience  of  ages  fhould  turn  the 
fcale.  I  own  myfelf  guilty  of  fo  much  prejudice, 
that  after  thinking  on  any  fubjec^,  if  my  reafon, 
my  experience,  and  inferences  from  the  experience 
of  others,  corroborated  by  authorities  1  refped,  alt 
combine  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion,  I  makeup 
my  mind  and  am  fatisfiedwith  it.  By  this  unfortu- 
nate turn  of  mind,  1  feel  myfelf  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  conftitution  of  England.  It  unites  in 
itfelf  thofe  three  forms  of  government,  each  of 
which  different  countries  have  at  different  times 
adopted  as  the  beft,  and  by  the  mutual  counterac- 
tion of  which  the  benefits  of  all  are  moft  likely  to 
be  produced,  and  the  evils  of  any  to  be  avoided  ; 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  is  moft  likely  to  be  the 
ohjedl  of  the  laws,  where  the  laws  are  made  by 
the  people  themfelves,  in  a  fenfe  fo  wifely  quali- 
fied, as  to  avoid  equally  the  mifchiefs  of  abfolute 
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di(5lation  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and  the  dan^ 
gerous  theory  of  univerfal  legiflation.  The  truth 
ot  thefe  opinions  is  beft  proved  by  experience,  the 
caufes  produce  their  eflecfts;  the  people  of  England 
is  a  great,  flourilliing  and  happy  people.  The  life, 
the  property,  or  the  liberty  of  the  meanefl  crea- 
ture in  the  country,  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
greateft. — The  higheft  and  proudeft  fituations  in 
the  ftate,  are  within  the  reach  of  talents  and  induf- 
try  :  juftice  is  adminif^ered  to  all,  and  refufed  to 
none: — the  cottage,  and  the  perfon  of  the  Englilh 
peafant,  are  as  facred  as  the  refidence  or  the  robes 
of  any  king  in  Europe. — The  commutation  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man  in  England  is  only  this  :  let 
him  pay  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  he  will  receive 
protedion  from  them  ;  they  are  calculated  for  his 
good,  and  reftrain  him  only  fo  far  as  they  promote 
it ;  their  acknowledged  charader  is  public  good, 
and  the  language  they  hold  forth  to  the  people  is, 
that  "  to  enjoy  is  to  obey."'  If  this  is  not  liberty,  if 
this  is  not  profperity,  I  know  not  what  is. — I  ap- 
peal from  Mr.  Paine's  general  Oanders  againft  the 
conftitution  of  England,  to  himfelf  for  the  truth  of 
what  1  have  ftated,  I  do  not  think  he  will  deny  it  ; 
he  may  fingle  out  inftances  of  abufe,  and  plead 
them  in  argument  againft  the  ufe  : — there  are  fuch 
inftances  in  the  Englifti  conftitution,  for  this  ftm- 
ple  reafon  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  government  of  human 
creatures  by  human  creatures,  inftances  originating 
in  human  imperfeilion,  which  therefore  will  be 
found  under  every  form  of  government.  Is  a  Re- 
public 
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public  in  praflice  the  fame  Utopia  which  it  is  upori 
pjiper — will  its  name  unmake  man  ?   will  it  extir- 
pate his  vices  ?    will  it  banifh  evil  from  the  world, 
and  if  it  does  not,    will  it   not  have  abufes  ?  Let 
not  then   the   imperfeclions  of  men  be  infidioufly 
forgotten  for  the  purpofe  of  defeating  their  happi- 
refs,  and  when  Mr.   Paine  magnifies  the  abufes, 
which  efTentially  attach  to  the  beft  of  human  go- 
vernments, let  him  recoiled  that  their  foundation  is 
in  the  conftitution  of   man   and   not  of  the  flate ; 
what  then  are  the  crying  wrongs   with  which  Mr. 
Paine  infults  the  ears    of  Englifhmen   and  abufes 
the  ears  of  ftrangers  ;  might  not  a  foreigner  who 
had  read  his  book,  if  the  perufal  did  not  deter  him 
from  the  attempt,  be  induced    to  vifit  England  to 
gratify  a  fpeculative  mind  by  a  contemplation  of 
political  iniquity  carried  to  its  height ;  might  not 
he  on  his  arrival  in  London,  enquire  in  what  ftreet 
flood  the  Baftile,  what  minifter  of  ftate  iflfued  Let- 
ters de  Cachet,    and   when   experience   corredled 
his  miflake,    what  muft  he  think  of  the  flander 
which  had  occafioned  it : — He  would  find  thofe 
grievances  in  Mr.  Paine*s  pamphlet  and  there  alone. 

Conquejl  and  tyranny y  fays  Mr.  Paine*,  Iran/planted 
them/elves  with  IFilUajn  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy 
into  England,  and  the  country  is  yet  disfigured  with 
the  marks ;  this  moderate  aflertion  is  followed  by  a 
pious  ejaculation, may  then  the  example  of  all 
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Prance  contribute  to  regenerate  the  freedom   ivbicb  a 
province  of  it  dcjlroyed. — By  putting  the  words  Con- 
queft  and  Tyranny  together,  and  then  faying  the 
country  is   yet   disfigured  with    the   marks,    Mr. 
Paine  by  a  procefs  very  common  with  him,  affitms 
of  two  things  what  is  not  true  of  each  ; — the  coun- 
try is  certainly  yet  disfigured  by  the  marks  of  the 
conqueft,  fo  far  as  it  is  an  event  in   the  hiftory  of 
the  country ;   this  is  a  fad  which  Mr.  Paine  has 
coupled  with  an  afTumption  that  it  is  yet  disfigured 
hy  the  marks  of  tyranny, — an   aflfumption  becaufe 
it  is  yet  to  be  proved.     But  firll,  as  to  conqueft— - 
that  reproach  from  which  the  nation  ought   to  ref- 
cue  itfelff;    this   is  a  reproach  which   England 
Ihares  in  common   with  almoft   every  country  in 
the  world,  and  from  which  it  is  impofiible  fne  now 
can  refcue  herfelf; — they  have  all  been  conquered 
at  different  times ; — England  was  conquered  in  the 
year   1066, — at   that  time   the   people  ought  and 
might  have  refcued  themfelves  from   the  difgrace, 
but  in  the   year  1791,  it  is    a  remote  hiflorical 
event,  and  the  difgrace  can  by  no  means  be  wiped 
away,    except  by  expunging    the    fa(ft    from  our 
annals  and  from  the  memory  of  mankind.     It   is 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  fuch  a  violent  enemy 
to  prefcription  as  Mr.  Paine,    fhould   yet,  when 
it  anfwers  his  own  purpofe,  difcover  fo  much  of 
the  fpirit  of  an  antiquarian; — the  living  (hall  owe 
no  obligations  to   the  dead,  every   retrofped:  for 
the  purpofe  of  good  order  and  government  to  the 
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w'ifdom  of  a  pad  generation  is  forbidden  ;  it  af- 
fumed  the  chai'ador  of  a  teftator  in  didliciting  to 
po(lerit) — but  when  difgrace  is  entailed  upon  the 
country,  Mr.  Paine  goes  back  to  the  conquefl:  for 
the  record  of  its  title  and  claims  the  inheritance — 
According  to  him  the  difgrace  incurred  by  Eng- 
land when  conquered  by  Normandy,  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  is  at  this  day  to  be  done  away  by  the 
example  of  all  France,  which  it  is  prayed  may  re- 
generate the  freedom  a  province  of  it  deflroyed. 

We  are  now  to  difcover  thofe  inftances  of  iy- 
ranny  which  call  upon  the  people  of  England  to 
adopt  the  example  ot  France;  where  then  are  to 
be  found  thofe  flains  only  to  be  wafhed  out  with 
civil  blood }  It  behoves  every  Englifhman  to  ex- 
amine well,  before  he  takes  the  advice  of  an  Ame- 
rican, to  embrace  the  example  of  France;  perhaps 
he  will  not  in  the  enquiry  difcover  caufes  fufficient 
to  juftify  the  degradation  of  the  nobility,  the  con- 
fufion  of  orders,  the  plunder  of  the  Church  and  the 
imprifonment  of  the  king ;  when  he  fees  the  in- 
duftry  of  London  armed  into  a  militia,  and  the 
army  of  England  bribed  into  licentioufnefs  ;  when 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  devolves  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  to  that  fource  of  all  government  the 
people  ;  when  the  fummary  lanterne  becomes  a 
court  of  eafe  to  the  Old  Baily  and  fupercedes  the 
prefumptuous  antiquity  of  juries  ;  when  the  peer- 
age is  trodden  under  foot,  the  parliament  difbanded, 
and  their  majefties  immur'd  in  the  glooms  of  St. 
Jan^cs's,  he  may  pofTibly  alk  himfelf  the  queftion 
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why  he  followed  the  example  of  France.  I  have 
Mr.  Paine's  own  authority  that  the  conftitution  of 
England  is  not  tyrannical — he  fays*.  In  the  cafe  of 
Charles  L  and  James  II.  of  England,  the  revolt  was 
againfl  the  perfonal  defpotifm  of  men ;  whereas  in 
France  it  was  againfl  the  hereditary  defpotifm  of  the 
eflahlifhed government. — If  then  the  Englirti  conilitu- 
tionabufed  by  perfonal  defpotifm,  contained  in  its 
own  nature  no  hereditary  defpotifm  of  government 
to  juftify  revolt,  where  are  the  marks  of  ty- 
ranny which  disfigure  the  land  to  this  day  ?  ex- 
cept Mr.  Paine  will  fay  that  th£  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion  is  more  defpotic  now  than  it  was  in  the  times 
of  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 

Nothing  appears  to  provoke  Mr.  Paine's  indigna- 
tion fo  much  as  monarchy,  and  here  he  argues  not 
againft  the  abufe  but  againfl:  the  nature  of  the  Eng- 
lifh conflitution ;  his  opinions  on  this  fubjedl  dif- 
perfed  pafTion  through  his  pamphlet ^  his  mifcellaneous 
chapter  and  his  conclufion  when  brought  together, 
may  be  reduced  to  three  propofitions : 

Thaty  monarchy  in  general  is  bad, 

Thaty  hereditary  monarchy  in  particular  is  had. 

And  thaty  the  Hanoverian  fucceffion  in  England  is 
very  lad. 

One  would  fuppofe  that  if  Mr.  Paine  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  proof  of  the   firfl  of  thefe  propofi- 
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<iiOt«,  he  need  not  have  given  himfelf  much  troubfe 
to  prove  the  other  two  which  are  eflentially  involv- 
ed in  it.  As  to  whether  monarchy  in  general  is  a 
good  or  bad  form  of  government.  Mr.  Paine's 
opinion  being  that  of  a  zealous  member  of  the  Re- 
public of  America,  and  mine  being  that  of  a  per- 
fon  loyally  attached  to  the  limited  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain,  are  equally  undeferving  of  attention; 
the  firfl  principles  upon  which  he  will  impeach  the 
jutlice  of  one  man's  governing  many,  I  rejed  as  an 
unfair  ground  of  argument,  and  do  not  exped  he 
Avill  give  much  credit  to  the  foundations  of  my 
opinion,  or  as  he  may  call  it,  prejudice  on  the  fub- 
jed ;  for  in  the  formation  of  this  opinion  I  am,  I 
confefs,  not  altogether  unbiafTi^d  by  the  opinions  of 
great  writers  and  great  fiatefmcn,  by  the  hiftory 
of  almofl  all  nations  and  the  experience  of  all  go- 
vernments modern  and  ancient;  but  as  thefe  are 
confiderations  below  the  dignity  of  a  liberal  mind 
which  rejcds  experience  as  dangerous  and  expe- 
dience as  trifling,  1  will  not  infift  on  them.  How- 
ever, in  an  unguarded  moment,  Mr.  Paine  pays  an 
unwilling  complim.ent  to  the  fanflion  of  antiquity, 
by  charging  monarchy  with  being  a  late  and  mo- 
dern invafion  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  remind  him  that  as  far  as  hiilory  enables 
us  to  carry  on  refearches,  it  difcovers  kingly  go- 
vernment to  be  one  of  the  earliefc  inflitutionsof  the 
cldeft  times.  He  may  certainly  infift  that  it  could 
not  have  been  cftablifhed  by  the  firfl  formers  of  fo- 
ciety  out  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  but  in  this  firft  for- 
mation 
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iration  of  fociety,   Mr.  Paine's  immagination  fup- 
plies  the  want  of  hiftory,  and  I  refufe  my  aflfent  to 
authority  which  is  neither  divine  or  hiflorical ; — ■ 
fo   weak    an   argument  as   a  reference  to   former 
times  I  would    not  have  advanced,   if  Mr.  Paine 
did  not  feem  to  confider  the  want  of  it  a  blemilh  in 
the  chara^f'er  of    monarchy:    another   raiftake  is 
this  affertion,  that,  All  that  part  of  the  government 
cf  England  which   begins  with  the  office  cf  conflahle^ 
and  proceeds   through    the    department   cf  tnagifiratey 
quarter  feffion  and  general   ajfze,  iucluding  trial   by 
jury,  is  Republican  government,   nothing  of  monarchy 
appears  in  any  part  of  it,  except  the  name  which  IViU 
Ham  the  Conqueror  impofed  upon  the   EngUfb^  that  of 
obliging  them  to  call  bun    their   Sovereign    Lord   the 
King  *.      Firft,    if  nothing  of  monarchy  appears 
in  them  but  a  name,   it   is  not    much  ;    fecondly, 
monarchy  in  them  and  the  Engliih   conftitution   at 
large  is  of  a  much  older  date,  for  thofe  vtry  infli- 
tutions  we  are  indebted  to  Alfred,   who  was  a  mo- 
narch, and  there  is  ro  inflance  of  any  other  form 
of  government  to  be  found  in  the  hiflory   of  Eng- 
land, only  in  that  late  and  difgraceful  period  of  na- 
tional   delirium,    when   the   title  of   a   Common- 
wealth fandioned  the  everfion  cf  the  conftitution, 
and  royalty  in  the  perfon    of  Cromwell  purchafed 
the  extenfion  of  its  powers  by  the  furrender  of  its 
name,  the   ufurper    declined    that    blood    flained 
crown  which  would  have   fat  uneafy  on  his  head  ; 
l?ut  its  weight  transferred  itfelf  to  the  fceptre  he 
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retained,  he  fwayed  with  a  heavy  hand  their  united 
forces,  and  except  ths  nick-name*  of  the  title,  wai 
rvcry  inch  a  k:ng'\. 

This  much  to  corre(fl  miftake  by  facfls,  and  mif- 
reprefentation  by  hiftory. — That  a  chief  magiftrate 
is  neceffary  in  every  f^ate  (call  him  by  what  name 
you  will)  I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Paine  has  that  con- 
tempt for  titles,  that  he  will  not  quarrel  with  me 
for  a  name  ;  but  the  executive  power  (however 
qualified)  muft  refide  in  unity,  whether  you  call 
the  perfon  a  king,  a  rtadtholder,  or  a  prefident. — 
The  Republican  conftitution  of  America  evinces 
this  truth  ;  whoever  has  read  Mr.  Walhington's  late 
fpeech  to  the  Houfes  of  AfTembly  mull  admit  it.-— 
Had  I  not  miffed  in  it  the  words  my  Lords ^  1  fhould 
from  the  beginning,  have  fuppofed  it  a  fpeech  from 
our  king  to  our  parliament  ;  and  fhould  not  have 
been  undeceived  until  I  had  feen  the  name  of 
George  Wafhington,  infread  of  George  Rex. 
Even  in  France,  where  the  wild  fire  of  republi- 
canifm  has  confumed  every  thing  ancient,  Monar- 
chy has  efcaped  the  general  conflagration.  They 
have  fliackled  the  king  in  his  authority,  but  they 
have  put  on  his  chains  with  refpedl. — The  lan- 
guage of  the  National  Aflembly  in  its  mod:  violent 
xncafures  againft  him,  has  been  that  of  decent  dic- 
tation, and  qualified  infult. — His  imprifonment 
was  reprefented  to  him  (as  cutting  off  his  head  was 
to  another  prince)  to  be  altogether  for  his  good  ; 

*  Riehta  of  Mau,  Pa^e  30.         t  Lear. 
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but  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  was  not  once 
infmuated — the  wildeft  fanatic  in  France  has  no: 
fo  much  as  queftioned  the  necefTity  of  its  continu- 
ance : — they  have  indeed,  brought  about  an  im- 
portant revolution  in  the  royal  title,  and  changed 
ilie  name  of  King  of  France,  into  that  of  King  of 
French.  This  and  fome  other  experiments  they 
have  efFe(51ed  in  their  ftate  laboratory,  but  the  crown 
though  defaced,  has  efcaped  undeftroyed  from  the 
furnace  ;  not  as  Mr.  Paine  aflerts,  that  the  goodnefs 
of  the  marly  and  refpe^  for  his  per  Jon  al  charatler^  are 
the  only  things  that  preferve  the  appearance  of  its  ex- 
ijlence*, — Becaufe  it  appears  to  be  preferved  upon 
principle,  for  this  good  reafon  .'—that  one  of  the 
firfl:  cares  of  the  aflembly  was,  to  regulate  the  fuc- 
cefTion ;  poflibly  then  Mr.  Paine's  wifhes  and  pro- 
phefies  of  the  downfall  of  monarchy,  are  not  fo 
near  gratification  and  acccomplifhrnent  as  he  ima- 
gines. 

Let  me  beg  your  attention  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary propofition  into  which  Mr.  Paine  feems 
to  have  colledled  all  his  detached  arguments  a- 
gainft  monarchy. — If  monarchy  (^fays  he)  is  a  ufe~ 
Jefs  thing t  why  is  it  kept  up  any  where  ;  and  if  a  ne- 
ceffary  things  bow  can  it  be  difpenfed  with .?  f  If  a  lo- 
gical name  can  be  difcovered  for  it,  this  is  a  kind 
of  interrogatory  dilemma,  and  every  vice  of  a  di- 
lemma which  can  make  the  ufe  of  it  fophiftical,  is 
(0  be  found  here. — In  the  firfl:  place,  to  prove  that 

f  Page  59.        f  Ibid. 
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monarchy  mufT-  be  either  uticriy  ufelefs,  or  abfo- 
lutcly  neceiVary,  which  this  argument  prc-fupfK^f- 
es,  i'  niuft  be  fiiewn,  that  all  countries  requ  re  one 
form  of  government,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
form  ot  govern'rient  good. —  1  his  I  deny,  becaiife 
all  expciience  contradicls  it ;  but  admiiiing  it,  will 
the  intercnce  hold  ? — Certainly  not,  for  it  i->  liable 
to  retort. — .  he  fame  procefs  of  reafoning  will 
prove  a  contraditflory  propontion,  and  in  fo  doing, 
will  be  vitiated.  Let  me  fublLirute,  the  words  "  re- 
*'  publican  government,"  for  thai  of  "  monarchy,** 
and  I  can  infer  every^  thing  of  republics  which  he 
does  of  monarchies,  by  the  fame  argument  and 
with  the  fame  truth,  perhaps  more  ;  fecaufe  if  the 
inutility  of  either  depends  on  the  poffibility  of  its 
being  difpenfed  with,  there  are  more  countries 
which  difpenfe  with  republics  than  with  monarchy  ; 
but  this  fophifm  will  not  only  prove  contradi(flories, 
it  will  prove  too  much;  there  is  no  opinion  or  infti- 
tuiion  not  received  by  all  mankind,  of  which  the 
fame  inference  cannot  be  deduced,  which  he  con- 
cludes of  monarchy — If  this  mode  of  reafoning  be 
conclufive,  fee  the  advantage  which  can  be  taken 
of  it. — If  Cbrijlianity  be  a  ufelefs  things  why  is  it  kept 
up  any  where,  and  if  a  necejffary  thing ,  how  can  it  be 
difpenfed  with  ? — This  is  a  ftatement  precifely  pa- 
rallel to  Mr.  Paine*s,  and  any  perfon  who  wifhes  to 
make  a  fimilar  ufe  of  it,  has  only  to  fhew  that  chrif- 
tianity  is  difpenfed  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  that  therefore  by  the  fecond  propofition  it 
is   not  a   neceflary  thing,  and   of  courfe  the  firft 

horn  of  the  dilemma,  decides  upon  its  inutility;  it 
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is  a  mode   of  argument   which  proves  any  thing 
and  every  thing,  and  of  courfe  proves  nothing. 

Pofllbly  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  wenkncfs  of  his 
dilemma  induced  Mr.  Paine  to  attack  hereditary 
monarchy,  for  I  cannot  attribute  it  to  any  other 
motive,  that  after  objeding  to  monarchy  in  the 
abftra(5l,  he  (hould  take  the  trouble  of  arguing 
againd  a  particular  defcription  of  it ;  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  one  of  the  following  fuppofitions: 
his  argument  is.  All  monarchy  is  had  ;  but  hereditary 
monarchy  is  worji  of  all ,  or  elfe,  all  monarchy  is  bad, 
even  hereditary  monarchy,  the  btjl  fpecies  of  it  i\  bad; 
if  the  firfl  is  his  meaning,  it  is  a  nugatory  propofi- 
tion  bccaufe  it  mull  (land  or  fall  with  the  fate  of 
the  original  argument  againft  monarchy  in  general, 
which  I  confider  difpofcd  of;  if  the  fecond  is  his 
meaning,  it  admits  of  itfelf  the  fuperiority  of  here- 
ditary monarchy  to  eledive,  which  is  as  much  as 
I  wifli  to  prove  :  this  would  fupercede  the  neceflity, 
if  with  thinking  men  there  could  exift  a  neceflity, 
of  proving  the  fuperiority  of  hereditary  monarchy 
toeleflive:  However,  as  in  theory,  the  one  has 
much  plaufible  merit,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  (hew 
its  danger  in  pra(ftice.  A  nation  can  fcarcely  be 
vifited  by  a  greater  curfe  than  a  difputed  fuccef- 
fion  ;  in  an  elecflive  monarchy  this  curfe  mull  re- 
turn at  every  dem.ife,  and  its  natural  returns  which 
would  depend  on  the  life  of  kings,  is  frequently 
anticipated  by  violence.  A  crown  is  worth  ambi- 
tion, and  no  claimant  would  ever  want  competi- 
tors;    in  this   competition,   the  right  ofeledion 
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muft  refide  in  the  fvvord  ;  this  appears  from  every 
hidory  of  difputed  fuccefllons,  from  the  imperial 
throne  of  Rome,  to  which  the  legions  were  the 
e!e(f^ors,  and  the  praetorian  guards  the  reprefenta- 
tivesof  the  people  ;  or  if  examples  more  near  our 
own  times  were  necefiary,  who  wifhes  to  fee  again 
the  heavy  days  of  York  and  Lancafter. 

But  it  is  not  neceflary  to  recur  to  hiflory  for  this ; 
we  have  witneffed  in  our  time  the  exemplification 
of  the  dodlrine. — Poland  was  indebted  to  her  elec- 
tive monarchy,  for  her  late  unhappy  and  degraded 
fauation.— The  necelTary  confequence  of  that  form 
of  government  was,  a  divided  and  an  oppreflive 
Arirtocracy.  An  infulted  king  and  enflaved  peo- 
ple, rofe  up  againfl  the  giievance  and  effeded  the 
late  happy,  wife  and  bloodlefs  revolution,  and  one 
of  its  firft  articles  is  the  eflablifliment  of  the  throne 
en  the  ftable  principles  of  inheritance. 

But  I  have  a  Iready  endeavoured  to  fhew  that 
jVIr.  Paine  is  of  my  opinion  on  this  fubjecft  ; 
nnd  what  confirm?  it,  is  the  violent  diflike  he  ex- 
preffes  to  two  recent  inOances  in  our  hiflory,  in 
".vhich  the  crown  departed  from  the  flrid  line  of 
fuccefiion,  and  became  in  fome  meafure  eledlive, 

Thefe  two  inflances  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the   Ele(ftor  of  Hanover   afcending  the  throne  of 
Englnnd,  provoi.e  much  of  his  indignation,  and  he 
expredes  himfelf  on  the  occaf^cn  with  a  warmth    C 
temper  fcarccfy  refi rained  by  the  ufual  decency*-   <£ 

is 
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of  his  ftile*.  This  antipathy  to  the  eftablifliment 
of  William  the  Third,  and  the  family  of  George  the 
Firft,  muft  proceed,  either  from  their  being  kings, 
in  which  cafe  I  confign  it  to  the  fate  of  his  parent 
propofition  againft  monarchy  in  the  abflratft,    or 

F  elfe 

•  The  following  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Paine's  expreflions  on  this 
fubjeft  : — 

Rights  of  Man,  Page  39.  Mankind  will  then  fcarcely  believe 
that  a  country  calling  iifelf  free,  would  fend  to  Holland  for  a  man, 
and  clothe  him  with  power  on  purpofe  to  put  themfelves  in  fear 
of  him,  and  give  him  almoft  a  million  fterling  a-year  for  leave  to 
fubmit  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  like  bond-men  and  bond- 
women, for  ever. 

Page  ^6.  It  is  fomewhat  curious  to  obferve,  that  although  the 
people  of  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  Kings, 
it  is  always  a  foreign  houfe  of  Kings  ;  hating  foreigners,  yet  go- 
verned by  them.  It  is  now  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  one  of  the 
petty  tribes  of  Germany. 

Page  ^6.  God  help  that  country  thought  I,  be  it  England 
or  elfewhere,  whofe  liberties  are  to  be  protefted  by  German  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  princes  of  Brunfwick. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  pay  any  attention  except  in  a  note,  to 
Mr.  Paine's  idle  ftory  of  a  deranged  Norman  gentleman,  who  of- 
fered himfelf  to  Doftor  Franklin  to  be  King  of  America. — The 
unfortunate  perfon's  extravagance  does  not  afford   me  all   that 
amufement    it  does  Mr.   Paine. — I  fhould    not  even  take  this 
much  notice  of  his  other  anecdote,  in  which  he  favours  the  world 
with  a  conference  on  politics,  held  by  himfelf  with  a  Brunfwick 
foldier  prifoner,  if  in   the   above  decent  obfervation  upon  it,  re- 
lative to  the  prefent  reigning  family  of  Great  Britain,  he  did  not 
kj    make  ufe  of  a  fophifm  already  expofed,  which  to  ufe  an  expref- 
>    Japn  of  his  own,  is  one  of  the  Shibboleths  by  which  he  may  be 
*  "  known. 
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clfe  to  their  being  eleifled,  in  which  cafe  he  admits 
tlie  excellence  ot  hereditary  monarchy,  or  elfe  to 
their  being  ufurpers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Stuart 
family:  It  is  a  llrange  aflbciation  of  political  con- 

^  tradi dories, 

known. — He  here  couples  German  principles  of  government  and 
princes  of  Brunfvvick,  as  infeperable  propofitlons,  and  concludes 
of  them  as  of  one  :r— what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  writer,  who 
ufes  fnch  fchool-boy  fophiilry  ?  but  the  book  was  calculated  for 
the  vulgar,  upon  whom  only  it  can  impcfe.  The  peopleof  Eng- 
land dread  no  German  principles  of  government  from  princes  of 
Brunfwick — What  is  meant  by  a  prince  of  Brunfwick  ?  his 
prcfent  majefty  is  an  Englifhman  ;  but  his  grandfather  it  may  be 
faid,  was  not. — Mr.  Paine,  with  whom  every  man  and  every  age 
is  an  exiftence,  independent  of  all  former  ones,  would  fcaicely 
go  back  two  generations,  if  fome  odium  was  not  to  reward  the 
rtfearch. 

But  Mr.  Paine'o  opinions  of  his  Majefty,  are  beft  to  be  known 
from  his  pamphlet  of  Common  Senfe,  lately  re-publiflied  in  this 
capital,  no  doubt  for  fome  good  purpofe  ; — two  of  the  moft  de- 
cent and  lead  violent  expreflions  in  that  book  applied  to  the 
King,  aie  the  Pharoah  of  England,  and  the  Emulator  of  Charles 
the  Firft. 

Paine'' s  Pamphlet,  P^ge  $9-  If  government  be  what  Mr.  Burke 
defcribes  it,  •*  a  contrivance  of  human  wifdom,"  I  might  afl<  him, 
if  wifdom  was  at  fuch  a  low  ebb  in  England,  that  it  was  become 
necelTary  to  import  it  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover?  and  there 
could  ex  id  no  more  real  occafion  in  England  to  have  fent  for  a 
Dutch  Stadiholder,  or  a  German  Eleftor,  than  there  was  in 
America  to  have  done  a  fimilar  thing. — What  are  thofe  men  kept 
for? 

Paitie*s  Pamphlet,  Page  60.  When  the  people  of  England  fent 
for  George  the  Firll,  (and  it  would  puzzle  a  wifer  man  than  Mr. 
Burke  to  difcover  for  what  he  could  be  wanted,  or  what  fer vice 

he 
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tradi(51ories,  referved  for  this  fpeculative  age;  to 
behold  in  one  and  the  fame  man  the  advocate  of 
plenary  liberty  and  unlimited  rights,  the  enemy 
of  the  revolution  and  the  defender  of  the  Stuarts. 
I  appeal  to  the  good  fenfe  of  every  man  whether 
1  do  violence  to  Mr.  Paine  in  drawing  thefe  conclu- 
i':ons  from  his  book  ;  his  opinions  on  monarchy 
are  reducible  to  the  three  heads  above  mentioned, 
monarchy  in  general,  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  Ha- 
iioverian  fuccejion  ;  reducible  becaufe  he  inveighs 
againfl:  all  and  each  ■;  Of  thefe  three  the  fecond 
propofition  admits  of  two  meanings,  one  of  v.hich 
is  defeated  by  the  firfl,  and  the  other  by  the  third, 
and  the  inference  from  all  together  taken  every 
way,  is  that  the  author  by  a  bland  ajjimulat ion  unites 
in  his  own  perfon  the  two  political  charaders  moft 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  moil  odious  to  an 
Englilhrnan,  a  Republican  and  a  Jacobite  ;  at  lead 
I  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Paine  upon  the  dif- 
covery  of  a  flratagem  by  which  his  book  meets 
with  an  equally  favourable  reception  from  two  op- 
pofite  parties,  and  runs  no  rifk  of  difapprobation 
from  any,  but  that  defcription  of  men  who  aref  well 
affected  to  the  prefent  government;  to  the  influ- 
ence of  which  of  thofe  parties  he  is  indebted  for 
the  patronage  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Capital,  thefe 
gentlemen  can  beft  determine  ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
to  a  liberal  coalition  of  both. 

> 

he  could  render), — the  union  cannot  exift  ;  and  it  might  eafily 
have  been  fcrefeen,  that  German  Eledors  would  make  German 
Kings. 

F  2  This 
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This  is  all  f  fh all  fay  on  the  fubjecfl  of  monar- 
chy: I  do  not  mean  to  deal  unfairly  with  Mr.  Paine, 
if  any  one  can  reconcile  his  dodlirines  to  confiflen- 
cy  I  am  open  to  convi(f^ion  ;  I  forbear  giving  here 
my  own  opinions,  I  believe  it  is  not  necelTary ;  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Hanoverian 
fucceflion  at  this  day,  I   truft,   want  neither  expla- 
nation or  defence;    I  have  fatisfied  my  felt  with 
fhewing  the  tendency   of  Mr.  Paine's   argument, 
convinced  that  the  befl  anfwer  to  a  man  who  drefles 
logical  forms  in  warm  declamation,  is  to  take  it  to 
pieces  in  plain   language,  and   fhew  what  is  to  be 
made  of  it. 

Next  to  monarchy,  peerage  and   hereditary  digni- 
ties feem  to  have  attra(f\ed   the  greateft  fhare  of 
Mr.  Paine's  repherenfion  ; — I  know  no  argument 
againfl:  peerage  in  general,  which  muft  not  when 
pufhed,  refolve  itfelf  into  the  firfl:  principle  of  ori- 
ginal natural  equality  ;  the  application  of  which, 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  focisty,  I  might  with  great 
juftice  refufe  to  admit  :  however,  let  us  examine 
it;    is  there  any  natural  equality  among  men?* 
Does  not  every  moment's  experience  contradifl  the 
opinion  and  fhew  the    natural  inequality    among 
men  in  ihoufands  of  inftances  ?  Nay,  if  we  abffra(ft 
our   ideas   from   the  realities   of  life  as  much  as 
we  can,  and  fpeculate  on  the  firfl  exiflence  of  men 

*  Of  natural  equality,  I  underftand  no  more  than  this,  that 
no  man  by  nature  pofleffes  that  fuperiotity  over  another,  by  which 
he  can  be  juftified  in  wronging  him, 

in 
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in  their    native  woods,    will   even    imagination 
difcover  in  the  vifion   the  equality  of  men  ?  Dif- 
ferent degrees  of  flrength,  of  intelled-,  of  talentsf, 
of  good  difpofitions,   will  all  be  found  even  in  the 
wildeft  theories  on  the  fubjed  of  our  nature,  to 
contradid  this  popular  firft   principle;  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  tried  by  an  eflimate  of  advanced  fo- 
ciety,  which  every  d.\y  removes  it  farther  and  far- 
ther from  truth,  it  will  be  found  a  flattering  falfe- 
hood.     If  this  equality  was  in  the  conilrudion  of 
our  nature,  or  the  intention  of  our  Maker,  why 
do  our  breafis  acknowledge  an  eternal  ambition  to 
refift  it  ?  why  do  we  feel  a  refllefs  pafiion  for  dif- 
tindion  ?  a  love  of  fame,  and  that  thirfl:  for  pre- 
eminence which  brings  all  our    befl  qualiiies  into 
adion,  Simulates  our  worthieft  refolves,  and  even 
in  its  abufe,  is  the  gr^iit  infirmity  of  noble  minds  \ — 
are  thefe  difpofitions  probationary  temptations,  in 
the  refinance  of  which  we  accomplifh  the  ends  of 
our  being,  and  contribute  to  the  virtuous  perfec- 
tions   of  natural    equality?     I   cannot   think    it; 
I  do  not  find  any   thing  in  my  heart  which  makes 
me  ficken  at  the  fuperioiity  of  another,  fave  only 

f  I  recolleft  indeed  to  have  read  a  treatife,  in  which  the  au- 
thor labours  much,  to  prove  that  all  men  arc  born  with  equal  ta- 
lents, and  that  apparent  differences  of  genius,  are  only  attributed 
to  education. 

The  criticifm  made  on  the  book  was,  that  the  author  was  in- 
terefted  in  the  proof  of  his  fyftem,  as  no  opinion  could  be  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  own  produftion. 

a  chalT- 
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a  cbaftcned  ambition  diflinguifhingcnvy  from  emu- 
Liticn  ;  ihis  is  not  I  trufc  from  a  mennnef;;  of  fpiiir, 
I  am  too  proud  to  be  envious  ;  1  fhail  not  pretend 
to  fay,  whether  this  feeling  more  dignifies  the  cha- 
rader  of  man,  or  the  principle  of  the  leveller,  who 
beginning  in  difguil  at  fuperi4)rity,  finds  its  emi- 
nence inacceflible,  and  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  him- 
Iclf,  com;  ounds  with  his  inferiors  on  the  terms  of 
equalization. 

This  doiftrine  of  equality  in  rznk  is  founded 
upon  principles  which  if  purfued  would  conclude 
for  equality  in  property.  What  right  has  any  man 
wliO  is  but  my  fellow  creature,  to  drefs  himfelf  in 
a  diflindion  which  fecms  to  claim  a  fuocriority  of 
fpccies  ?  this  is  the  language  of  the  leveller  of 
ranks;  the  leveller  of  property  has  as  plaufible 
a  plea.  Why  fhould  my  fellow  creature  enjoy  the 
luxuries  wl.ile  I  want  the  comforts  of  life:  am 
not  I  his  equal  ?  follow  ihefe  principles  up  to  all 
tlie}-  will  prove,  and  even  the  Agrarian  law  will 
appear  a  monfler  of  injuflice  and  unequal  diftribu- 
tion.'  Let  us  fpeculate  as  we  pleafe,  eminence  and 
inferiority  of  worth,  will  always  produce  degrees 
of  eflimation,  which  will  cotiftitute  ranks;  and  in- 
(iuftry  and  indolence  will  always  produce  degrees 
of  property:  this  muft  happen,  becaufe  it  is  the 
operation  of  our  paffiuns  upon  our  nature. 

T  he  theory  of  the  political  world  like  that  of 
our  earth,  may  be  calculated  on  the  fuppofition.of 
a  fmooth  and  level  furface,  and  yet    the  truth  of 
thefe  theories  be  in  no  manner  aftecfled  by  the  ine- 
qualities 
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qualities  ot  eithtr   fphere  •*    thcfe  inequalities  in- 
viliblc  to  the  rapt  e)es  of  the  AOronomer  and  i\ie- 
taphyfician,  "  in  a  fine  -phrenzy  rolling^'*  {oxzq  them- 
felves  on  the  oblervation  of  us  humbler  inhabiiants 
of  the  planet,  and^the  fublimefl:  fpecu!ation<,  cannot 
make  us    infenfibie  to    their  exigence  ;   I    indeed 
recoiled  a  pleafant  intention  attributed  to  the  Na- 
tional Anfembly  of  France,  who  in  their  rage  againfl 
every  fpecies  of  diftiinftion,  meditated  a  decree  to 
level  all  the  mountains  of  France  as  types  of  peer- 
age and  emblems  of  Ariftocracy  :  tliis    public  fpi- 
ritcd  refolve,  the  execution  of  which  1  fuppofe  no- 
thing prevented   but    its  impoffibility,  would  have 
enabled  thofe  philanthropic  legiflators  to  hMve  ex- 
claimed with  all  the  fuperiority  of  literal  fignifica- 
lion    in    the    figurative  words  of  Louis   when  he 
concluded  tlie    f:i'i-iily    com  pad,  //  ny  a  plus  des 
Pyrenees*;  And  if  this  could  have  been  accomplifh- 
ed  it  would  be  one  of  the  few  fpeculative  projec- 
tions which  v/ould  have  entirely  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe  of  its  intention  ;  it  would    be   effeciive,  but 
the  k"jel  of  man  is  impOiTibie  and  ideal  :'  the  elaiii- 
city  of  ambition  though  bent  to  the  earth,  will  de- 
rive fpring  from    reflrai.it  and  reb  )und    to  its  ex- 
panfion  :    the  fjrface  of  the  globe  once   levelled 
would  never  again  require  the  political  plane. — In 
the  fallen  hills  there  would  revive  no    mere  fpirit 
of  elevation  than  in  tiie  me-nell  v.de   which  called 
upon  the  mountains  to  cover  it — and  the  plough- 
(hare  of  the  exalted  pealant  would   for  ever  Infult 

*  The  PvreDces  are  tio  more. 
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ihehumbledand  hoary  dignities  of  Mount  Blanc;  But 
the  world  of  man  is  not  formed  of  fuch  fluggi  111  clay, 
touched  once  with  the  Promethean  fpark,  its  fire 
may  be  fmothered,  but  cannot  be  extinguifhed ; — 
the  cold  hearted  fpeculatifts  of  France  may  heap 
upon  the  generous  flames  of  ambitious  pre-emi- 
nence all  the  upflarted  clods  of  the  valley,  but  it 
will  burft  from  its  prifon  with  reflored  and 
dreadful  fplendor,  and  let  them  beware  its  confla- 
gration. 

Is  then  the  love  of  honour  a  nuifance,  and  the 
reward  of  it  a  nick- name — have  all  thofe  great  men, 
thoie /laves  to  honour,  (whofe  names  hiftory  will 
record,  and  pofterity  cherifh,  when  the  memories 
cf  agitating  republicans  fhall  not  furmount  their 
awn  vulgar  level)  purfued  a  phantom,  and  enjoy- 
td  a  ridicule  ?  Have  they  wooed  a  Goddefs,  and 
embraced  a  cloud  ?  Was  Africnnus  a  nick  natrie*  ? 
Was  that  title  mifplaced  gratitude  in  Rome,  or 
ill  direded  ambition  in  Scipio  ?  Did  he  ceafe  to  be 
a  good  citizen,  becaufe  he  raifed  himfelf  above  his 
fcljow  citizens,  by  deferving  well  of  his  country, 
and  raifing  them  above  what  they  were  ? — This  is 
a  theory,  which  my  head  and  heart  refufe :  every 
country  requires  the  exertion  of  merit — no  man  is 
infenfible  to  the  reward  of  diflindion — ambition  is 
a  ftimulative  to  exertion,  and  a  conferred  dignity  is 
an  example  of  its  fuccefs. 

*  Page  32.    Every  title  is  a  nick-name. 
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This,  I  mtran  to  meet  the  objeftion  to  peerage 
upon  firft  principle  ; — the  fame  Ipirit  of  firft  prin- 
ciple difcovers    abfurJities  in    the  inheritance  of 
honours:  on  this  fubjecft  I  rhall  wave  every  argu- 
ment from  authority,  antiquity,  and   experience  J 
thefe  are  moHes  of  reafoning.  foolifottifs  to  the  kveU 
krs,  andjiumbling  blocks  to  repuhlisans,  I  lliall  there- 
fore wave  them  and  meet  them  on  their  own  field 
of  firft  principle.     The  infiitution  ot  honours  had 
for  its  objedl,  to  provoke  and  renumerate  exertion ; 
in  proportion  as  its  means  are  direcfted    to  the  hu- 
man heart,  will   its  end   be  promoted.    Mr.  Paine 
and  I  differ  very  much  in  our  opinions  of  the  hu- 
man heart  ;  I  cannot  conceive  the  foul  of  man  fa- 
tisfied  with  Hmiting  its  views  to  that  wor!d,  which 
its  exifience  will  furvive  ;  there  is  not  a  feeling  in 
man,  which  does  not  betray  in  itfelf  a  longing  after 
immortality ;  his  paffions   all  pufh   ihemfelves  be-* 
yond  the  grave,  refifl:  its  fling,  and  difpute  its  vidtory. 
Love,   too  exquifite  not  to  be  periiliable,  rekindles 
its  extinguiOicd  flame  in  the  perfjns  of  its  pledges ; 
and  man  ieels  a  difmterefted  paffion,  the  defires  of 
which  are  his  own,  and  the  enjoyment  are  anoiher's, 
in  the  profped  of  his  children's  good — he  fpecu- 
lates  upon  their  aggrandizement,    and    his  heart 
warms  to  the  thought,  though  he  knows  it  will  be 
cold  in  the  grave  ere  it  can  be  gratitied  :  it  is  thus 
with  his  every  feeling,  thus  the  ihirfl  for  o*^in(5\ion 
extends  itftlf  into  thatluft  for  fane,  whicfi  wi!!  not 
be  fatiated  with  Icfs  than   an  eternity  of  honour; 
and  thus  the  defire  of  happinefs  fprcads  its  anxious 

O  wings, 
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wings,  finds  no  lefiing  place  on  earth,  and  fears  to 
heaven. 

Thefe  opinions  of  human  nature  may  appear  as 
vifionary  as  Mr.  Paine*s  of  human  rights.  I  have 
formed  thefe  opinions  of  man  from  a  belief  that 
he  is  a  focial  creature,  poflefied  of  an  immortal 
foul.  It  is  impoflible  not  to  fpeculate  when  you 
anfwer  arguments  from  firfl:  principles ;  I  do  not 
like  to  be  vifionary,  but  my  vifions  are  different 
from  Mr.  Paine's ;  it  may  be  afked  how  I  interpret 
mine  ?  how  I  apply  thofe  opinions  }  if  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  honours  has  for  its  end  to  ftimulate  ambi- 
tion, and  that  ambition  looks  beyond  the  grave, 
M'ill  not  the  perpetuation  of  the  prize  encreafe  the 
emulation  ?  is  there  nothing  to  enhance  an  honour 
in  the  confideration  that  it  is  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  children  of  your  affe(ftion,  and  that  you  are 
the  ennobler  of  many  ?  Is  ambition  half  gratified  or 
defert  half  rewarded  by  a  diftindion  perilhable  as 
yourfelf,  to  be  laid  down  ere  it  is  well  won,  and 
crumble  into  duft  with  your  remains  ?  Is  the  re- 
cord of  merit  to  be  entrufted  to  the  ungrateful 
memory  of  mankind--fhall  its  reward  be  late  and 
its  enjoyment  (hort  ?  That  dedu(flion  from  ftrid 
juftice  is  not  very  fevere  and  is  certainly  very  po- 
Hue,  which  indulges  the  manes  of  the  father  with 
the  honours  of  the  fon,  and  forbids  man  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  mortality,  to  look  upon  his  in- 
ducements as  infufficient,  or  his  rewards  as  incom- 
plete.   The  wreath  of  fame  would  not  be  worth 

the 
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the  wear  if  it  was  not  evergreen,  and  the  laurel  is 
its  emblem,  becaufe  it  does  not  wither.  In  thefe 
confiderations  1  difcover  a  probable  and  wife  origin 
of  hereditary  dignities,  as  far  as  their  inftitution 
regards  the  perfon  upon  whom  they  were  firft 
conferred ;  in  regard  to  him  the  reward  of 
merit  was  enlarged,  and  in  regard  to  others  the 
encouragement  to  exertion  was  encreafed:  but  the 
wifdom  of  hereditary  dignities  does  not  reft  here; 
there  is  a  principle  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  every 
wife  government  will  encourage,  becaufe  it  is 
the  auxiliary  of  virtue  ;  I  mean  the  principle  of 
honour,  which  in  ihofe  moments  of  weaknefs, 
when  confcience  flumbers,  watches  over  the  de- 
ferted  charge,  and  engages  pride  in  the  defence  of 
integrity  ;  it  is  a  fan<ftion  of  condu(f|-,  which  the 
imagination  lends  to  virtue,  is  itfelf  the  reward,  and 
inflicftb  (hame  as  the  punilhment ;  the  audacity  of 
vice  may  defpife  fear,  the  fenfe  of  remorfe  may  be 
fleeled,  art  may  elude  temporal,  and  impiety 
defy  eternal  vengeance;  but  honour  holds  the 
fcourges  of  fhame,  and  he  is  hardened  indeed,  who 
trembles  not  under  its  lafli;  even  if  the  publicity 
of  (hame  be  avoided,  its  fancflion  is  not  deftroy^- 
ed. — Every  one  fuffers,  when  afhamed  ot  bimfelf, 
and  the  blulhes  of  the  heart  are  agony.— The  dread 
of  (hamie  is  the  laft  good  quality  which  forfakes  the 
breaft,  and  the  principle  of  honour  frequently  re- 
tains it  when  every  other  motive  of  good  condudl 
has  abandoned  the  heart.  This  fentimeni  muft  ever 
be  in  proportion  to  a  man*s  opinions  of  what  is  ex- 
O  2  pe(fle4 
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peeked  from  him,  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  taught 
that  much  is  expetfted  from  him,  will  it  fvvell  in 
his  bofom  and  fharpen  his  fenfibility  ? — I  cannot 
difcover  then  a  mere  diminutive  chiJdij}:Tiefs'^ ,  in  the 
inTiitution  ot  hereditary  digniiies,  if  they  cherifh 
this  fentiment,  and  if  this  fentiment  cheriOies  vir- 
tue, and  France  has  breeched  herfelfX  into  manhood, 
to  little  purpofcrs  of  good  government,  in  putting 
down  the  dclufion,  if  a  delufion  it  is.— An  efta- 
biifhment  is  fomeihing  rrore  than  puerile,  \\  which 
gives  encouragement  to  virtue,  dignity  to  worth, 
adds  the  i  'ca  of  great  to  good,  and  makes  that  fplen- 
did  which  was  ufeful. — Society  wa?  made  for  man, 
and  as  man  is  various  and  frail,  and  vain,  it  does 
not  difdain  to  promote  iiis  happinefs,  by  playing 
on  hi*;  foibles;  its  firength  is  armed  againfl  his 
"feirs  ;  hi-^  hopes  are  fed  by  its  rewards,  and  its 
bl-mdifliments  are  direded  to  his  vanities.— Virtue 
coldly  entertained  in  every  other  corner  of  the  heart, 
will  take  a  ftroug  hold  in  the  pride  of  man.  She 
has  often  erc<5^cd  her  temple  on  the  tombs  of  a  glo- 
rious anceftrv,  and  the  world  has  been  indebted  to 
the  names  of  the  dead,  for  the  virtues  of  the  liv- 
ing.— Thefe  things  have  confequences,  which  even 
if  their  origin  was  bad,  would  make  me  forget  it. 
— T  canndt  furvey  the  proud  monuments  of  a  long 
and  illuf^rious  nobility,  like  vulgar  dufr,  and  call 
\hiivs\  geivgniv'.\  with  republican  phlegm,  for  I  fee 
in  them,  the  record  of  what  is  great,  and  the  fli- 

•  Rights  of  Man,  Page  32,      %  Ibid.       I|  Ibid.      f  Ibid. 
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mulant  to  what  is  good.  The  found  of  an  honour- 
able title  tells  not  like  gibberijh*  to  mv  ear,  it"  it 
fwells  the  note  of  Fame  in  the  ear  of  hitn  who 
claims  it,  and  challenges  him  to  deicrve  it:  there 
is  little  to  be  feared  from  a  man's  believing,  that 
fome  of  thit  blood  run??  in  his  veins,  which  his 
anceftors  have  (hcd  for  their  country  ;  it  will  cur- 
dle at  his  heart,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  its  difgrace. 

Neque  imhelkm  feroces^ 
Trogenerant  aquilce  columbam. 

Why  then  difcourage  this  elegant  fuperftition, 
and  defatcihe  \enerable  and  ftately  temples  of  that 
political  mythology,  wherein  virtue  was  vvorfhip- 
ped  in  the  garb  of  honoui  ?  It  thefe  are  the  princi- 
ples of  honoui s  ,^'r.  Paine  has  attacked  them  with 
equal  vulgarity  of  ridicule,  and  (hort  fightednefs 
of  policy;  nor  will  a  pMlolopher  laugh  at  a  gar- 
terj  or  a  ribbon,  if  they  become  ties  of  obliga- 
tion upon  the  weaver. — He  may  think  the  confliiu- 
tion  of  Fiance  has  breeched  itfelf  into  manhood, 
by  rejeding  the  toys  of  its  infancy  ;  to  me  there 
appears  more  of  the  prefumptuous  imbecility  of 
dotage,  which  throws  away  its  crutch  in  an  im- 
potent fpafm  of  imaginary  vigour,  and  toiters  un- 
fupported  to  that  grave,  which  yawns  to  receive 
it. — He  may  falk  with  a  favage  delight  through  the 
ruins  of  an  abafed  nobility,  and  eredl  trophies  tore- 

#  Rights  of  Man,  Page  32.  %  ^^^^ 
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publicanifm  on  their  fite. — My  heart  is  too  old- 
fafhiontrd  for  thefe  raptures  ;  to  my  eyes  the  dis- 
figured arms  of  the  pride  of  Montmorenci,  afford  a 
melancholy  fpedlacle. — 1  feedifgrace  in  the  ad,  and 
ruin  in  the  confequence. — France  will  have  no  more 
Montmorenci's. 

But  I  forget  myfelf,  I  am  anfwering  Mr.  Paine, 
and  I  fpeak  of  feeling  ;  a  republican  champion  muft 
be  attacked  in  fome  more  vulnerable  quarter : 
there  he  is  anr.ed  at  all  points,  and  like  old  Ham- 
let's Ghof!:, 

Dead  corfe (In  complete  ftecl.) 

But  is  ilie  inheritance  of  honours,  that  monger 
frightful  to  reafon,  and  irreconcileable  to  fenjef — 
Let  us  cafe-harden  our  hearts  as  much  as  we  can  ; 
let  us  (hut  them  againd  the  dangerous  intrufion  of 
a  fingle  feeling,  and  abika«5l  our  ideas  into  the 
feventh  heaven  of  matter  of  fad,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  abfurdity  of  hereditary  dignities  can  be  proved. 
— What  is  the  foundation  of  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance  in  general  ? — Inheritance  of 
property  is  liable  to  every  objedion,  which  is 
mide  to  inhaeritnce  of  honour. — Large  properties 
muft  originally  have  been  acquired  by  merit  or  in- 
duflry>  but  that  is  no  reafon  they  fhould  defcend  to 
thofe  who  may  poffefs  neither ;  hereditary  merit  or 
induftry  is  not  lefs  abfurd  than  an  hereditary  judge 
or  legiflator :  the  reafon  why  my  anceftor  many 
hundred  years  ago  obtained  a  certain  trad  of  coun- 
try. 
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try,  is  not  better  known  at  this  day  than  the  reafoti 
why  the  anceftor  of  a  nobleman  obtained  at  the 
fame  time  a  peerage  :  the  moft  we  can  do  is  to  fup- 
pofe  it  was  for  fome  defert.  But  if  we  were  put 
upon  our  prefent  titles  1  plead  inheritance,  and 
fliall  not  the  fame  plea  be  allowed  to  him  ?  (hall 
the  hoard  of  the  mifer  and  the  fpoil  of  the  oppref- 
for  defcend  in  peaceable  regularity  to  a  worthlefs 
pofterity,  accumulating  value  in  the  ratio  of  its 
prollitution ;  and  (hall  honour  alone,  that  deareft  of 
pofTeflions,  for  which  its  votary  will  toil,  and  bleed, 
and  die,  expire  like  a  withered  leaf  upon  the 
parent  ftock,  nor  form  a  foliage  to  adorn  his  grave? 
But  Mr.  Paine  may  fay,  why  (hould  property  de- 
fcend ? — Reform  the  grievance; — I  lliall  decline 
this  fubjed,  till  the  objedion  is  authorized  by  fome 
example.  Neither  the  National  Affembly  of  France, 
nor  the  Republic  of  America,  have  yet  adopted  this 
fcheme  of  reformation. 

When  the  inftitution  and  inheritance  of  honour 
are  confidered  even  on  the  moft  abflradl  firfc  prin- 
ciples, their  origin  isdifcoverablein  wifdom;  where 
objecftions  on  the  fame  principles  are  examined 
they  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  romantic  ideas 
of  human  nature,  which  leave  out  of  the  complete 
character  of  man  his  feelings,  his  virtues  and  his 
vices,  and  fuppofe  him  a  mcnfler  of  cold  unim- 
paffioned  perfe<5\ion,  acfluated  folely,  and  always 
by  reafon.  This  falfe  efiimate  of  human  nature  is 
the  parent  abfurdity,  from  which  all  the  vi- 
fionary  theories  on  this  and  other  fubjecis  are  de- 
fcend ed. 
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fcended,  they  will  even  in  theory  prove  too  much, 
and  if  ever  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  pracf^ice 
their  operation  v/ill  always  be  refifted  by  nature. 

There  is  not  iheninpeer^geitfclf  any  thing  which 
calls  upon  England  to  follow  the  example  of  all 
France  by  abolifliing  it ;  nor  is  there  any  thingwhich 
does  fo  in  the  prefent  fl^te  of  peerage  in  England  : 
it  into  it  as  into  all  other  excellent  inflitutions 
abufts  have  crept,  they  call  for  remedy,  not  for 
diflfoluiion.  1  he  peerage  of  France  wanted  reforni 
becaufe  it  was  not  fele(fl ;  the  affumption  of  a  title 
WIS  almofl  arbitrary,  and  was  frequently  difgraced 
bv  the  perfons  who  aflumed  it:  but  even  this  was 
not  a  cafe  fo  defperate  as  to  requiie  the  extinction 
cf  the  order,  and  the  real  old  nobility  of  France 
received  little  redrefs  for  the  abufe  of  their  digni- 
ties by  being  involved  in  a  common  ruin  with  the 
ufurpcrs  :  Bur  how  does  this  apply  to  England- 
is  dignity  promifcuous,  titles  arbitrary,  and  rank 
c-ntemptible  in  England?  certainly  not ;  in  Eng- 
Idnd  the  inheiitance  of  honour  is  afcertained  with 
the  fime  chafte  attention  to  right,  as  inheritance 
of  property.  It  is  impodible  for  any  man  to  pre- 
tend to  an  old  title  without  the  firicfleft  re^jul  irity 
of  defcent,  and  the  creation  of  new  titles  is  wifely 
entriiOed  to  the  crown  alone  :  by  this  means  the 
chief  magiflrare  is  en.ibled  to  reward  the  per- 
formers of  eminent  fervices  to  the  flate,  by  ad- 
vancing them  to  its  firft  honours,  and  that  order  of 
merit  cannot  be  very  offenfive  in  any  country  which 
»s  always  within  the  attainment  of  talents  and  ex- 
ertion : 
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ftrtion :  befides  by  afcertained  and  well  conftituted 
gradation  of  rank,  the  limits  of  ambition  are  point- 
ed out :  it  cannot  become  dangerous,  becaufe  its 
utmoft  gratification  is  defined,  and  talents  and  in- 
duftry  will  not  be  difcouraged  by  being  fufpeded 
and  invidious.  In  the  levelling  malignity  of  a  Re- 
publican government,  in  which  diflindion  is  not 
legalized,  the  exercife  of  virtue  is  dangerous,  and 
ambition  to  ferve  the  ftate  is  checked  by  the  dread 
of  an  ungrateful  return  from  a  faithlefs  and  envious 
people.  The  rcafon  given  by  a  wretch  who  voted 
for  the  Oflracifm  of  Ariftides  was,  he  could  not  bear 
that  any  one  JbouJd  be  called  the  juji ;  this  can  never  be 
the  cafe  in  a  well  regulated  conditution,  where 
rank  is  defined,  titles  graduated,  and  the  creation 
of  honours  entrufted  to  an  individual.  Men  who 
have  fought  the  battles,  direded  the  councils,  ex- 
plored the  laws,  and  adminillered  the  juftice  of 
Britain,  find  their  labours  rewarded  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  dignities  of  thofe  whofe  anceftors  ob- 
tained the  fame  dignities  by  the  fame  defert ;  the 
ennobled  names  of  Hawke,  Amherji,  Chatham  and 
Mansfield,  infpire  new  ardour,  valour  and  perfeve^ 
ranee  in  the  breafts  of  the  foldier,  the  ftatefman 
and  the  lawyer.  To  win,  and  wear,  and  tranfmit  to 
the  children  of  his  love,  thefe  proud  diflindions, 
fires  the  emulation  and  repays  the  toils  of  each  ; 
a  wife  and  well  conftituted  country  reaps  the  be* 
nefits  of  their  ambition,  and  grudges  not  its  remu- 
neration. This  order  pledged  to  the  interef^s  of 
that  country  in  which  they  enjoy  wealth,  rank  and 
honor,  form  a  national  and  ufeful  part  of  the  legif- 
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lative  body : — legiflative  power  may  well  be  en- 
trufled  to  thofe  whofe  dearefl  interefts  are  involved 
in  the  profperity  of  the  country  ;  nor  is  any  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  their  becoming  an  oligarcy, 
checked  as  they  are  on  the  one  hand   by  the  king, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple.    This  order  alfo  conftitutes  a  dernier  court  of 
judicature,    and    the    fubjed    finds    in    a    body, 
who  have  every   human  inducement  to  integrity, 
animated  and  corroborated  by  the  flrong  and  no- 
ble incitements  of  honour,  a  refort  from  the  law*3 
aullerity   and    forenfick  ambiguity.     The  elegant 
gradations  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  in  matters  of 
judicature,  from  juft ice  to  equity,  and  from  equity 
to  honour,  form  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  to  the 
beauty  and  wifdom  of  which  none  can  be  infenfi- 
ble,  except  men  (to  ufe  a  ftrong  expreffion  of  Mr. 
Burke's)  who  unite  cold  hearts  to  muddy  under- 
flandings.     Mr.  Paine  may  difcover  much  ridicule 
in  the  notion  of  an  hereditary  judge,  but  I  appeal 
from  his  ridicule  to  experience,  I   appeal  to   all 
hiflory,  has  from  its  earlieil;  inftitution  the  judicial 
integrity  of  the  Englifh  houfe  of  peers  been  once 
queflioned?  in  repeated  trials,  did  even  fufpicion 
impeach  the  chaftity  of  their  decifions  ?  That  frailty 
and  corruption  to  which  all  men  and  all  bodies  are 
fubjedl,  has  vifited  the  other  courts  of  juftice,  and 
in   fome  difgraceful  inllances,  the   purity  of  the 
judicial  ermine  has  been  fullied,  but  tlie  robes  of 
the  nobility  of  England  have  never  yet  blufhed  at 
the  imputation.     I  have  given  a  (hort  and  faint  ac- 
count of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  inflitution  of 
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the  peerage  in  England ;  I   cannot  difcover  in  it 

xht  foppery  of  the  human  charaEler^  the  baby  clothes  of 
political  infancy  and  the  punyifm  of  fenfelefs  words.* 

I  fhall  not  confider  myfelf  fairly  anfvvered  by 
any  perfon  who  pleads  inftances  of  abufe  in  the 
peerage,  except  he  can  (hew,  that  thefe  abufes  are 
incapable  of  reform,  and  call  for  a  total  extermi- 
nation of  the  peerage  itfelf  That  there  may  have 
been  inftances  in  the  country  in  which  I  now  write, 
I  will  not  deny  ;  but  the  men  who  have  taken  them 
up  moft  violently,  have  never  propofed  the  exam- 
ple of  France  as  the  means  of  redrefs.  When  a 
minifter  abufes  the  ear  of  his  matter,  and  profti- 
tutes  the  honours  of  his  gift ;  when  he  makes  dig- 
nities venal,  and  reduces  the  chara(fler  of  the 
peerage  from  being  an  order  of  honour,  to  an  order 
of  money,  when  this  money  the  price  of  abufed 
honour,  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  bribing  the  re- 
prefentative,  and  in  the  thrift  of  political  oecono- 
my,  is  turned  a  fecond  time  with  an  equal  profit  of 
corruption, — received  for  a  dignity,  and  expended 
on  a  confcience ; — then  will  the  voice  of  the  country 
be  raifed,  and  it  will  be  heard  :  the  guilty  broker 
in  this  criminal  traffick,  may  evade  juftice  and  en- 
quiry for  a  time,  but  the  outraged  genius  of  the 
conftitution,  will  vindicate  its  dignity,  and  muft 
prevail.  When  grievances  fuch  as  thefe  exift,  the 
country  calls  for  retribution  and  example  ;  but  not 
for  the  everfion  of  that  dignity,  for  which  it  fhews 

*  Rights  of  Man,  Page  32. 
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its  regard,  by  refenting  the  abufe  of  it.  The  of- 
fender who  proflitutes  the  royal  privilege,  (hould 
be  brought  before  the  bar  of  his  country  ;  and  he 
"who  poifons  the  fountain  of  honour  in  its  fource, 
ihould  drink  at  the  fountain  of  juftice  to  the  dreg^. 
This  is  conftitutional  remonftrance,  and  conftituti- 
onal  vengeance ;  they  difTer  much  from  popular 
convulfion  and  indifcriminare  abolition ;  they  arc 
the  fentiments  of  a  Whig,  but  not  a  Whig  of  thp 
Capital. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  into  a  catalogue 
Mr.  Paine's  difperfed  invecflives  againft  thofe  ble- 
niilhes  in  the  Englifii  conftitution,  which  call  upon 
the  country  to  adopt  th^  ex?^mple  of  France.  Hi^ 
mod  violent  rhapfodies  are  direcfted  againft  the  ex- 
igence of  monarchy  and  peerage,  two  tbircis  qf 
that  conftitution  which  he  affumes  to  reform  : 
I  have  endeavoured  to  anfwer  him  on  thefe  fub- 
je(fls — his  declamation  againft  church  eftabliftiments 
next  claims  my  attention  ;  I  fhall  in  the  few  words 
I  mean  to  offer  on  this  topic,  avoid  every  refe- 
rence to  religious  controverfy.  Whether  Mr.  Paine 
confiders  the  Bible  as  divine  or  hi(lorical,  or  both, 
or  neither.  Whether  he  believes  St.  Paul  to  have 
been  an  infpired  writer  and  an  apoftle,  or  only 
quotes  him  as  a  certain  author  of  fome  antiquity.  * 
He  will,  I  hope,  admit  that  religion  is  neceflary; 
if  he  does  not,  but  fuppofes  that  human  reafon 
yhich  he  thinks  may  be  entrufted  with  the  full 

*  Rights  of  Man,  page  30. 
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cxercife  of  natural  rights,  is  alfo  competent  to  the 
pradlice  of  morality  and  the  cares  of  futurity,  it 
is  ufelefs  to  debate  the  queflion ;  however,  1  will 
fuppofe  him  as  a  flatefman,  admitting  juft  fo  much 
of  human  fallibility,  as  that  a  fyftem  of  moral  and 
religious  duties  is  neceflary  to  guide  and  enlighten 
the  people  of  a  country,  and  that  an  order  of  men 
fhould  be  appointed  and  authorized,  for  the  pur- 
pofesof  extending  and  enforcing  its  do<f>rine.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  every 
country  :-7-that  thefe  purpofes  may  be  carried  into 
efFedive  execution  is  the  caufe  of  this  order  being 
incorporated  with  the  flate ;  becaufe  it  is  found 
that  fandlity  of  profeffion  alone  is  infufficient  to 
procure  the  reverence  of  mankind,  and  requires 
the  addition  of  temporal  authority  and  refpedabi- 
lity;  on  this  principle  the  ftipends  of  thefe  men 
become  the  care  of  the  government  and  their  reve- 
nues are  proteded  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  becaufe 
their  fubfiftence  would  be  precarious,  if  entrufted 
to  the  cafual  contributions  of  mankind,  and  mora- 
lity would  be  endangered  if  the  paftors  were  de- 
pendent on  their  flocks.  As  fociety  confiHs  of  a 
variety  of  ranks,  it  is  an  objefb  with  a  wife  go- 
vernment, that  no  rank  fhould  be  deprived  of  the 
fervants  of  religion,  and  that  the  clergy  (hould 
have  in  the  profpe(fl  of  advancement,  an  incite- 
ment to  emulation  and  an  encouragement  to  excel 
in  the  difcharge  of  their  duties.  In  thefe  confide- 
rations  is  difcovered  one  neceflity  for  the  variety 
of  clerical  ranks,  and  in  the  nature  of  every  body 
of  men  which  requires  internal  difcipline  and  fubor- 
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dination  is  difcovered  another:  but  the  inftitution 
of  bifhops  and  iheir  dignity  in  the  ftate  is  particu- 
larly offenfive  to  Mr.  Paine,  who  feems  to  think 
that  a  dcfcription  of  men  fhould  be  particularly 
difqualified  for  the  honours  and  fervice  of  their 
country,  becaufe  their  education  is  liberal  and  li- 
terary, their  office  facred,  and  their  obligations  to 
integrity  of  a  more  folemn  nature  than  thofe  which 
bind  the  remainder  of  mankind. 

Church  eftablifhment,  which  Mr.  Paine  calls  a 
mule  animal,  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  thefe 
principles,  and  in  being  fo,  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be  one  of  the  things  which  call  upon  us  to  follow 
the  example  of  France,  if  the  example  of  France 
tended  to  its  abolition,  which  it  does  not;  on  the 
contrary  thefe  principles  feemed  to  have  their  due 
weight  with  the  National  Affembly,  and  fo  far  from 
divorcing  the  church  from  the  ftate,  the  clergy  are 
eligible  to  feats  in  that  very  afTembly,  and  at  this 
moment  form  no  inconfiderable  part  of  it;  I  find 
alfo  that  the  politicians  of  France  do  not  confider 
the  inequality  of  church  property  a  grievance  or 
a  monjier,  becaufe  Mr.  Paine's  own  account  is  this, 
that  no  clergyman  in  France,  by  the  new  confti- 
tution,  has  more  than  three  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  and  none  lefs  than  fifty  pounds,  there  cannot 
be  a  much  greater  difproportion  of  reward  for  the 
fame  fervices  than  this,  and  the  equalizers  of 
France  would  never  have  confented  to  it,  if  they 
did  not  think  it  neceflary.  In  England  there  are 
but  three  or  four  inftances  of  a  biihopric  exceeding 
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ihree  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  fome  are  not   fo 
much,  and  there  are  very  few  curates  at  prefent 
under  fifty  pounds  a  year :  but  as  I  am  not  fuffi- 
ciently  exercifed  in  the  writing  of  pamphlets,  to 
pufh  my  opinions  to   unfair  lengths,  or  fupprefs 
what  is  exceptionable  in  any  inflitution  I  defend — 
I  am  free  to  confefs  that  the  fmall  and  mifcrable 
pittance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  any  minifter  of 
religion,  appears  to  me   to  be  difgraceful  to  the 
country,  injurious  to   the  promotion  of  morality 
and  virtue,  and   to  call  loudly   for  redrefs.     The 
prefent   coliedion   of  tythes  alfo   is,   to  ufe  Mr. 
Paine's  words,    a  fource   of  perpetual  difcontent 
between  the  tithe  holder  and  the  pariihioner  ;  I  am 
far  however  from  confidering  its  abolition  necef- 
fary,  but  for  the  intereft  and  Iionour  of  both  par- 
ties, fome  modification  of  its  prefent  form,   efpeci- 
ally  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  isindifpenfibly  re- 
quifite.     The  clergy  have  not  a  more  warm  friend 
to  their  order,  nor  a  more  zealous  well  wifher  to 
its  dignity  and  refpe(flability  than  I  am,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  to  their  honour,  and   I  am  fure  not 
to  their  intereft,   to  be  impradicable  on  this  fub- 
je(ft,  and  that  efprit  de  corps  which  agitates  them  to 
irritation,  when  the  hem  of  their  garment  is  touch- 
ed, (though  it  be  to  mend  it)  is  illiberal  and  in- 
jurious.    The  church  in   France  has  been   plun- 
dered, not  reformed;  and  even  if  Mr.  Paine  is  of 
opinion  that  the  meafures   taken   in   France  were 
neceffirated  by  the  degraded  and  degenerate  flate 
of  the  French  clergy,  yet  in  order   io  make  it  a 
foundation  for  calling  upon   England  to  adopt  the 
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example  of  France,  he  muft  fliew  that  the  Englifh 
clergy  are  in  an  equal  ftate  of  degeneracy,  and 
that  church  property  in  England  *  "  confids  of  the 
**  bequefls  of  devotees,  and  penitent  debauchees, 
*'  bequeathed  in  truft  to  the  priefthood  for  pious 
*'  ufes,  and  kept  by  the  priefthood  for  themfclves.'* 

From  Mr.  Paine*s  violence  on  the  fubjed  of  in- 
tolerance, a  foreigner  would  fuppofe,  that  the 
church  of  England  perfecuted  with  a  bigotted  zeal 
all  dillenters  from  its  tenets  ;  this  is  the  reverfe  of 
the  fad.  The  penal  laws  on  our  ftatute  books  have 
not  their  origin,  as  Mr.  Paine  ftatesf,  in  a  pre- 
lumptuous  interference  between  the  creature  and 
the  Creator,  and  a  didlation  to  God,  in  what  man- 
ner he  is  to  receive  the  worfhip  of  man. — The  pe- 
nal laws  have  a  very  different  foundation.  When 
thefe  countries  were  violently  diflraded  by  con- 
tending political  parties,  the  name  of  religion  be- 
came proftituted  to  the  purpofes  of  fadion  ;  dif- 
ferent profeffions  of  faith  were  other  names  for  dif- 
ferent interefls,  and  as  a  party  could  not  give  their 
caufe  any  colour  more  plaufible  or  animating  than 
religion,  the  zeal  of  the  many,  became  inflru- 
mcntal  to  the  ambition  of  the  few  :  thus  by  a  cri- 
minal fidion  was  a  divine  grafted  upon  a  human 
quarrel,  and  the  honour  of  Heaven  was  pretended 
to  be  engaged  in  the  diffentions  of  men. — In  this 
manner  the  various  perfuafions  in  regard  to  religi- 
on, blended  and  alfimilated  their  tenets  with  their 
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refpe61ivediflin(flions  in  the  flate. — -Popery  was  the 
creed  of  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
levellers  and  republicans  interpreted  Chriftianity  by 
Prelbyterianifm. — When  with  difficulty,  and  after 
many  and  fevere  contefts  among  the  different  feds, 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  at  laft  reflored,   the 
laws  which  it  was  neceffary  to  enaift  for  its  continu- 
ance, naturally  breathed  a  fpiritof  excluiion  againfb 
its  late  difturbers  ;  and  as  religion  had  been  their 
pretext,  thofe  laws  had  a  neceffary  relation  to  their 
different  profeffions  of  faith.     This   was  the  real 
foundation  of  the  penal  laws,  and   what  makes  it 
appear  to  have  been  fo,  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
political  influence  and  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  thefe  parties  has  declined,  the  feverity  of  the 
penal  laws  has  relaxed,  both  in  their  enforcement 
and  continuance. — The  effedls  have  abated  as  the 
caufes   have  vanifhed  ;    the  experience  of  a  few- 
years  in  England  and  Ireland,  proves  the  truth  of 
this  flatement,  and  if  it  is  afked  why  the  laws  are 
not  totally  repealed  ?    I  anfwer  that  their  caufes 
have  not  totally  ceafed  to  exift  ;  this  is  an  invidious 
and  unpleafant  fubjecfl,  and  one  I  fhould  wifh  not  to 
agitate — I  fliall  only  fay,  as  Mr.  Paine's  flridures 
on  the  penal  laws  of  England  have  compelled  me 
to  undertake  it,  that  his  own  pamphlet  and   the 
diffemination  of  it,  through  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
particular,  are  perhaps  not   the  leaft  exifling  evi- 
dences   that    republicanifm    and    prelbyterianifm 
have   not   yet  diffolved   their  ancient  connexion. 
The  penal  laws  againfl  Roman  Catholics  in   Ire- 
land, though  confjderably  foftened  both  in  num- 
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ber  and  execution,  originated  in  other  caufes. — -** 
A  natural  attachment  which  this  body  was  fup- 
pofed  to  feel  for  a  family  pretending  to  the  throne 
which  was  of  their  own  perfuafion,  and  would 
have  eftabliihed  their  religion,  was  one  caufe, 
which  though  it  now  does  not  exift,  was  formerly 
far  from  being  ideal  ;  befides  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  troublefome  times,  the  greateft  part  of  pro- 
perty in  the  country,  underwent  a  revolution,  and 
the  unftable  tenure  of  forfeitures  became  indebted 
to  feverity  for  confirmation it  was  not  unna- 
tural to  fufpecft  men  of  difaffecflion  to  a  govern- 
ment which  had  profcribed  their  fathers  and  plun- 
dered their  inheritance,  and  the  law  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  thofe  who  were  reduced  to  till 
that  ground  which  their  anceftors  had  pofTeffed. 
This  was  the  natural  confequence  of  the  ter- 
mination of  a  contefl,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
intereft  had  prevailed,  it  muft  have  been  preferved 
by  fimilar  precautions;  but  time  has  worn  out 
much  of  the  caufe,  and  I  hope  in  a  little  more 
time  a  veflige  of  the  efFcd  will  not  be  difcoverable. 
]\Ir.  Paine  loves  not  toleration  more  than  I  do,  nor 
more  earneftly  wifnes  for  its  extenfion,  but  as  the 
ccffation  of  the  caufes  of  its  reftridion  mufl  be 
progreiTive,  it's  eftablifhment  cannot  be  abrupt. 
The  ancient  wounds  of  the  country  are  almofb 
healed,  the  necefiity  of  violent  and  corrofive  appli- 
cations exifls  no  longer;  its  final  recovery  muft  be 
effeded  by  lenients,  but  its  convalefcence  fhould 
not  be  endangered  by  a  premature  and  convulfive 
exertion  ; — I  truft  for  the  extinfiion  of  intolerance 
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to  the  illumination  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
wifdom  of  the  country,  but  fhould  he  forry  to  fee 
it  effedled  by  the  adoption  of  the  example  of 
France.  Every  thing  dellreable  on  this  fubjefl  is 
to  be  expe(51ed  from  temper  and  patience,  but  no- 
thing is  fo  likely  to  retard  its  accomplifhment  as 
an  inflamatory  appeal  to  the  pafTions  of  mankind 
on  fo  irritable  a  topic  :  the  confequence  of  fuch  an 
appeal  muft  be  to  agitate  a  few  troublefome  and 
difcontented  fpirits,  and  thereby  bring  fufpicion 
upon  the  whole  body  of  different  dilTenters  from 
the  church  of  England,  of  whom  I  am  convinced 
a  large  majority  are  refpetfiable  citizens  and  good 
fubjefls.  To  make  this  appeal  required  little  can- 
dour, when  the  confequences  which  Mr.  Paine 
■would  wi(h  to  deduce,  are  fo  little  to  be  juflined 
in  reafoning  ;  he  propofes  as  examples  to  England 
and  Ireland,  where  caufes  for  penal  flatutes  have 
exifled,  the  examples  of  France  and  America 
where  fuch  caufes  do  not  exill  :  but  the  motives  of 
this  fophiflry  are  very  difcoverable,  and  I  truft  it 
v>'ill  be  as  ineffeduai  as  it  is  fallacious. 

The  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man  attacks  ano- 
ther part  of  the  conditution  of  England,  the  royal 
prerogative  of  declaring  peace  or  war;  he  recom- 
mends in  this  alfo  the  example  of  France,  which 
has  transferred  this  right  from  the  crown  to  the 
National  Aflembly :  1  fhall  offer  the  few  reafons 
which  induce  me  to  think  this  matter  better  ma- 
naged in  England  than  in  France.  For  the  purpofes 
of  making  fuccefsful   war  or  honourable  peace, 
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fecrecy  and  expedition  are  abfolufely  neceflary, 
and  thefe  are  more  to  be  expeded  from  one,  than 
if  intruded  tu  the  multiplicity  and  publicity  of 
opinions  given  in  an  afTembiy, — all  biftory  ancient 
and  modern  confirm  this.  Philip  fubdued  the  re- 
publics of  Greece,  becaufe  he  within  himf^lf  con- 
tained the  foul  which  adluated  his  armies  :  he  was 
fecret,  vigilant,  rapid  and  fuccefsful  ;  the  ftates 
wafled  away  in  painful  confumption  under  Iiis  at- 
tacks, from  the  corruption,  mutabiUty  and  pub- 
licity f;f  tlitir  councils,  and  the  confequent 
lethargic  execution  of  their  refolves.  Demof- 
thenes,  a  great  and  powerful  advocate  for  liberty, 
laments  this  vice  of  their  republican  form,  and  at- 
tributes to  it  tlitir  defeat; — perhaps  in  a  few  years 
(^if  for  a  few  years  the  conftitution  of  France  can 
exift;  France  herfelf  may  offer  a  flrong  and  ready 
argument  in  fupport  of  this  opinion;  when  the 
National  Aflembly  deliberate  upon  the  quedion  of 
war,  there  will  be  found  feme  diff.:;rence  between 
the  lazy  votes  and  publidied  difientions  of  a  motley 
inuhiiude,  and  the  adive  energies  of  enterprize, 
conceived  by  a  great  king  or  an  able  minifter,  and 

executed  with  i'scrccy  and  celerity. Breft  may 

be  blockaded,  and  Paris  befieged,  before  the  Na- 
tional Adembly  (hall  have  decided  on  the  propriety 
of  firing  a  fmgle  fiiot.  The  expediency  of  a  war 
may  be  one  of  ihofe  queftions  on  which  much  may 
be  faid  on  both  fides.  War  will  not  wait  for  the  tedi- 
ous eloquence  of  a  debate,  and  the  polfibility  of 
choice  may  be  prevented  by  an  enem}',  before  a 
choice  is  determined  on ;  befides,  fuppofing  this 

political 
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political  infant  the  National   AfTembly    conceived 
in  perfe(ftion,   by    (bme   peculi?.r  grace,  never   to 
know  fin  or  tafte  of  corruption,  yet    U'itli   every 
allowance  of  purity  of  intention,  there  may  be  on 
fuch  a  queftion   a   divifioti   of  opinions,  in  wliicfi 
cafe  the  very  firft  principle  that  thofe  who  pay  the 
expences  of  the  war  Ihould  declare  it,  will  be  de- 
feated ;  imagine  the  pofiible  cafe  of  a  quedion  of 
war  in  the  National  Aflembjy  which  confifls,  fup- 
pofe,  of  one   thoufand    member?,    in  which  live 
hundred  and  one  fhould  vote  for  war,   and   four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  for  peace,  war  would  of 
courfe  be  determined  on,  and  the  half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  that  is  about  twelve  million  and  a 
half  of  men,  lefs  by  the  conflituents  of  one  repre- 
fentative,  would  be  charged  with   the  expences  of 
a  war,  to  which  on  the  principles  of  reprefentation 
they  had  not  confentcd ;  or  the  cafe  might  occur 
of  an  equality  of  votes,   in  which  inftance  it   is 
fuppofed  the  prefident  decides  by  a  cafiing  voice; 
if  his  voice  is  for  war,  all  France   v/ould  fight  the 
quarrel  of  half  of  it,  and  on  the  principle  of  every 
man  defending  his  natural  rights  of  opinion,  a  fe- 
cond  war  would  be  carried  on  at  home,  by  one  half 
of  France  againft  ths  other.     1  his  is  enough  to  fliew 
that  Mr.  Paine's  firft  principle  is  not  decifive.     But 
perhaps  France  may  fuffer  from  this  change  in  her 
conftitution   a    Icfs   imaginary   evil ;  the   Natioml 
Affembly  as  I  am  informed  is  compofed  of  men, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  Heaven  has  bellowed  on  them 
a  patent  of  perfecftion  in  exclufion  to  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies;  it  is  therefore  pofiible  that  they  maybe 
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corrupted  ;  it  may  happen  when  a  queHion  of  war 
is  before  them,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try is  efTeDtialJy  involved,  when  the  balance  ot  de- 
bate trembles,  that  foreign  gold  artfully  intro- 
duced into  the  Afiembly  will  turn  the  fcale,  and 
the  real  glory  and  interefts  of  the  nation  be  facri- 
ficed  to  its  ideal  freedom  ;  this  is  more  than  pofTi- 
ble,  it  is  probable,  it  has  happened  in  all  republi- 
can governments  where  the  right  of  peace  and 
war  has  refided  in  the  fenate,  and  is  doubly  to  be 
expeded  in  the  fugacious  reprefentation  of  France, 
where  every  fenator  dies  every  two  years  to  legis- 
lation and  refponfibility,  and  according  to  a  humo- 
rous comparifon  of  Mr.  Burke,  like  a  chimney 
fvveeper,  as  foon  as  he  has  learned  his  trade,  be- 
comes incapacitated  for  its  exercife.  And  is  this 
an  apprehenfion  for  France,  the  proof  of  which 
is  referved  for  futurity  ?  On  the  expe(fted  rupture 
between  England  and  Spain,  when  the  queftion  of 
the  family  compad  was  agitated  in  the  National 
Aifembly,  there  were  fome  flrong  fufpicions  of 
its  reality.  The  wealth  of  the  deceafed  Mirabeau 
was  not  folely  acquired  b_y  the  brokerage  of  affig- 
nats— — Cajjius  ivas  hhnfelf  fuppofed  to  have  an  itcb- 
in^  palm ; — but  he  is  no  more — and  though  his  afhes 
have  ufurped  an  urn  among  the  monuments  of  the 
great,  the  memory  of  his  real  charafler  requires 
no  contribution  from  my  hand.  It  may  be  faid 
that  the  fame  polfibility  of  corruption  exifts,  when 
this  light  refides  in  the  crown,  or  according  to 
Mr.  Paine,  in  a  metaphor — it  does  not,  becaufe 
the  principle  of  adlion  in  this  cafe   in  a  fenate  is 
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interefl,  and  when  a  man  is  corrupted,  his  opinions 
ot  public  interell  will  bend  to  his  private  intereft. 
— The  principle  of  conducft  in  a  king  is  honour, 
and  the  fituation  of  a  king  places  him  above  the 
neceflity  of  a  private  interefl,  incompatible  with 
honour.  Hiftory  records  no  indance  of  a  republic, 
into  the  councils  of  v/hich  corruption  has  not  found 
its  way,  and  by  the  weight  of  foreign  influence, 
decided  upon  foreign  politics.  Urhein  venakm  et 
cito  periiuramji  emptorem  inveneris^  is  the  characler 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  left  us  by  Jugurtha, 
and  no  one  v/as  better  qualified  to  pronounce  upon 
its  venality. — There  is  but  one  inflance  of  a  pro- 
fligate and  prodigal  king  who  fold  the  honour  of 
his  crown. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  cannot  think  that  the  king  of 
England's  prerogative  of  declaring  peace  or  war, 
checked  by  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  refufe 
the  fupplics  for  its  profecution,  is  a  dangerous  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  Engli(h  conflitution,  which  calls 
upon  the  people  to  adopt  the  example  of  France. 
— We  entruR  the  fword  to  the  royal  arm  ;  but 
the  fmews  of  that  arm,  branch  from  the  body  of 
the  people. 

The  Englifh  conHitution  has  long  been  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people,  and  the  admiration  of  Gran- 
gers :  but  it  is  now  difcovered  by  Mr.  Paine,  that 
England  has  no  conftilution. — He  fays,  the  very 
debates  about  what  is  the  conftitution,  prove  that 
there  is  none,  and  that  the  people  ought  to  cafhier 
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the  prefcnt  government,  and  make  one  to  which* 
at  any  time,  reterence  may  be  had. — That  the  de- 
bates about  what  is  the  conftitution  proves  there  is 
none,  is  another  of  thofe  flippant  and  plaufible  af- 
fertions,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  unanfwerable  ; 
but  this  ftatement  like  Mr.  Paine's  argument  againft 
monarchy  will  prove  too  much,  and  of  courfe  no- 
thing.  if  nothing  exifis  of  the  nr.ture  of  which 

there  are  doubts  entertained,   there  are  very  few 

exiflences. This    procefs  of  re.ifoning,   would 

infer  that  there  was  no  law  in  Enghnd,  and  the 
debates  among  lawyers  of  what  the  law  is,  would 
prove  it. — It  is  a  mode  of  argument  equally  com- 
modious to  the  rebel,  the  highwayman,  and  the 
infidel,  it  will  even  conclude  that  there  is  no  God  ; 
and  the  controverfies  in  Divinity,  rerpe(fting  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Supreme  Being,    will  demonflrate 

the  problem. 1  his  defed  in  Mr.  Paine's  flate- 

ment  would  juftify  me  in  difmiiling  it  as  refuted'; 
but  let  us  confider  it  more  minutely. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  contributes  to  the  free- 
dom of  England,  thin  this  conflant  principle  of  ac- 
tion and  reaflion  in  the  political  machine. — The 
dilTercnt  powers  conftantly  exerting  their  refpec- 
ti\e  influences,  counterad  and  prevent  the  prepon- 
derancy  of  any,  v.  bile  tlie  energies  of  all  are  pre- 
fervcd  by  the  very  oppofition  which  puts  them  in- 
to m.o!ion. In  fuch  a  confcru(51ion,   when  any 

thing  goes  wrong,  a  little  thing  v/ill  fet  it  right. — 
Id  a  confVitu'ion  on  Mr.  P.iine's  plan,  the  abufes  to 
whith  from  the  rluifluaiion  of  things,  and  the  paf- 
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fions  of  men  it  is  fubjed>,  will  find  in  the  flruflurc 
itfelf  no  principle  of  remedy — no  feeming  difcord 
in  the  component  parts,  producing  the  harmony  of 
the  whole ;  but  without  any  refource  in  the  opera- 
tion of  internal  exertion,  at  the  touch  ot  an  abufe 
it  will  be  irrecoverably  infected,  and  \vaf!:e  away 
progreflively  to  its  total  confumption,  except  the 
decay  of  the   fabric  is  aniicipated  by  the  violent 

and  only  rem.edy  of  pulling  it  down. The  fen- 

timents  of  a  good  fubjed  in  England,  confill:  in  an 
equal  apprehenfion  from  the  dangers  of  influence 
in  the  crown,  and  licentioufncfs  in  the  people. — 
The  divifion  of  this  apprehenfion,  conflitutes  the 
twooppofite  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory. — The  con- 
flicH:  between  thefe  principles  carried  on,  (in  the 
end  with  equal)  and  moflly  alternate  fuccefs,  oc- 
cafions  a  fiudluating  preponderancy  of  the  influ- 
ences of  both,    the  refult  of  which  produces  the 
jufl:  prerogatives  of  the  crown,    and  the  political 
freedom  of  the  people.     Mr.  Paine  plaufibly  ftates 
that  in  the  Englirti  government  there  is  no  refpon- 
fibility,  becaufe  influence  has  defeated  it. — I  ad- 
mit,   that  if  ever  any  minifler  obtains  an    influ- 
ence, which  will  enable  him  to  do  any  thing,  and 
then  acquit  him  when  impeached,    there  v.'ill  be 
no  refponfibility.^ — But  this  theory  which  Mr.  Paine 
faftens  upon  the  nature  of  mixed  governments,  is 
refuted  by   the   experience  of  ours. — There  exifls 
not,    nor  I  believe  ever  can  exift  in  England,  \o 
dangerous  a  quantity  of  influence  as  this. — A  late 
Houfeof  Commons  voted,  that  **  The  influence  of  the 
*'  crown  had  encreafed,  is  encrenfing,  and  ought  to  be 
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*'  dhnini/Jjed,''  and  by  the  very  ad  of  voting  it, 
proved  the  falfity  of  the  propofition. — It  was  a  re- 
folution  which  might  be  true  the  moment  before 
it  was  carried,  but  involved  its  negative  in  its  af- 
firmation— The  influence  of  the  crown  could  not 
have  been  dangeroufly  great  in  parliament,  when 
parliament  declared  it  to  be  fo  ;  and  whenever  the 
queftion  of  the  conflitution  is  fairly  put  to  parlia- 
ment, it  will  always  be  decided  according  to  its 
fpirit. — Mr.  Pitt,  who  is  a  very  high  handed  mi- 
nifter,  and  has  a  great  majority  in  parliament,  was 
lately  obliged  to  relinquifli  the  fhop  tax,  though 
he  could  have  carried  it  by  votes,  and  there  is  a 
refponfibility  from  every  minifler  to  the  opinions 

of  the  people,  which  no  minifter  can  defy. 1 

admit,  whenever  influence  deftroys  refponflbility, 
Mr.  Paine's  theory  will  be  juft  ;  becaufe  it  will 
be  reduced  to  praiftice ;  'till  then  I  do  not  admit 
it. — In  Ireland  where  influence  is  greater,  and  ref- 
ponfibility lefs  than  in  England,  no  minifter  has 
ever  been  able  to  refift  the  ajcertained  voice  of  the 
people.  When  the  real  interefl:  of  the  country 
is  brought  forward,  all  the  powers  of  influence  are 
fufpended.  Every  ftretch  of  power,  every  engine 
of  corruption  was  in  vain  exerted,  to  carry  the  in- 
famous propofitions  in  the  year  one  thouilmd  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  eighty-feven.  A  daring  admi- 
nifiration,  and  a  government  fond  of  flrong  mea- 
fures,  in  vain  kboured  to  pufli  them  ;  but  the 
voice  and  the  interefl:  of  the  country  were  againft 
them,  and  the  minifler  ftruck  to  a  minority. 
When  in  one  ihoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
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two,  Ireland  called  for  independence  and  emanci- 
pation, all  the  influence  of  the  corrupted  govern- 
ment would  have  been  unable  to  filence  the  thun- 
der of  the  national  cry.  Government  felt  its  ref- 
ponfibility,  (as  it  always  muft  on  every  great  quef- 
tion)  and  met  the  wifhes  of  the  people  ;  there 
were  not  wanting  jealous-minded,  and  niort-fight- 
ed  men  in  England,  who  thought  the  advance- 
ment of  one  fifter  incompatible  with  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  other  ;  but  the  wifhes  of  a  great  king- 
dom were  afcertained,  and  to  refift  tliem  was  im.- 
poflible.  Then  the  voice  of  the  people  murmured 
not  in  clubs,  nor  clamoured  in  afTemblies ;  it  was 
heard  in  the  fober  language  of  parliamentary  re- 
monftrance.  Eloquence  and  patriotifm  united  their 
choiceft  attributes  in  one  man,  to  render  him  the 
organ  of  a  nation's  rights ;  they  kindled  in  his  bo- 
fom,  and  burned  on  his  lips ;  a  lijlening  fenate  hung 
on  all  he  /poke,  caught  the  facred  flame,  partook  in 
the  glorious  work,  and  the  conftitution  of  Ireland 
was  reformed  by  itfelf*.  But  Mr.  Paine  conceives 

K?  it 

*  I  (hall  here  obferve,  that  I  have  not  fuppofcd  ihrouo-hout 
this  book,  the  poflibility  of  a  feparatc  interefl  between  England 
and  Ireland. — In  fpeaking  of  the  conftitution  of  England,  I  vvifli 
to  be  confidered  as  addrcffing  myfelf  alfo  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland. — There  are  feme  few  and  very  few  people  in  this  kingdom, 
who  entertain  an  opinion  that  a  diffeveration  of  the  connexion 
with  England  would  be  ufeful :  the  opinion  is  dangeroufly  un- 
fpunded  ;  but  if  there  is  any  attempt  meditated  againlt  the  Eng- 
lifn  conftitution,  if  the  republican  principles  of  the  Revolution 
Society,  or  any  other  Society,  are  ever  attempted  to  be  carried 
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it  to  be  a  paradox,  that  a  vitiated  body  can  reform 
i'lfelf,  and  that  therefore  the  defired  reform  in 
England,  mufl  proceed  from  the  interference  of  the 
people  at  large.  Without  reminding  Mr.  Paine  that 
every  vitiation  of  the  Englilli  reprefentation,  to 
which  fubjeft  he  applies  this  maxim,  is  ultimately 
reducible  to  the  people  who  are  the  elecftors,  and 
ihit  the  corruption  will  not  be  defiroyed  by  extend- 
ing it,  1  (hall  combat  the  affertion  in  a  more  ge- 
neral fenfc.-i— Ev^ery  fmgle  a(ft  of  parliament,  every 
amendment  of  an  ac^  of  parliament,  is  in  faift  part 
of  a  progreflive  fyflem  of  reformation  of  thofe 
abufes  which  have  crept  into  our,  as  they  mull 
i.uo  all  governments. — A  dodrine  violently  hoflile 
to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  was  lately  forced  by 
men  of  arbitrary  principles,  into  tlie  courts  of  juf- 

inio  execution,  there  may  be  fome  policy  in  commencing  the  at- 
tack iu  this  country,  and  the  Whigs  of  the  Capital  may  prove 
thcmfelves  not  bad  pioneers,  in  having  by  the  diflemination  of  Mr. 
Paine's  p?mphlet,  effra^:::  k  chemers. 

If  in  any  appeal  to  the  profperiiy  of  England  againft  Mr. 
Paine's  calumnies,  I  have  been  at  all  fuccefsful,  I  wifh  to  be  con- 
{•dercd  as  doubly  conclufivt-  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  which  is  one 
of  the  mofl  rifing  and  flourilhing  countries  in  Europe. — I  (hall 
give  here  but  one  reafon  for  thinking  fo : — Motineaux,  whofe 
name  is  confecrated  by  Irinimen,  as  the  champion  of  their  liber- 
ty, and  friend  to  their  intcrefts, — in  his  Cafe  of  Ireland,  publifli- 
tJ  about  a  century  ?go,  fpeaks  of  an  ur.ion  with  England  as  a 
blefling,  which  Ireland  in  her  mod  fanguine  moments  fhould  never 
expcftto  enjoy. — An  Irifli  patriot,  a  hundred  years  ago,  confi- 
df^red  as  a  circumflance  too  happy  to  be  hoped  for — an  event  of 
V.  liich  every  Irifh  patriot  of  this  day  deprecates  the  idea. 
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tice,  I  mean  the  late  dodrine  of  libels. — That  evil 
was  not  redrefled,  that  vitiation  was  not  reformed 
by  a  French  interference  of  the  people  :  the  quef- 
tion  was  the  other  day  brought  forward,  not  in  a 
Congrefs,  not  in  a  felf-formed  National  AfTembl}^, 
not  under  the  apprehenfions  of  a  mob;  but  tem- 
perately in  the  fenate  of  the  nation,  aflembled  in 
ail  the  difgraceful  antiquity  of  prefcriptive  form, 
and  the  oppofition  and  the  minifler,  and  all  parties 
joined  in  the  reprobation  and  redrefs  of  the  griev- 
ance. This  is  one  of  the  many  inflances,  v.hich 
prove  that  the  legiflature  of  the  country  is  compe- 
tent to  the  reformation  of  abufes,  and  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  deplorable  than  a  form  of  con- 
flitution  fo  fragile  as  to  pofiefs  in  itfelf  no  princi- 
ple of  refiflance  againft  cafual  violence  or  im- 
pairing time,  but  at  every  aflault  of  either  to  fall 
in  pieces,  and  require  like  a  child's  edifice  of  cards, 
to  be  built  up  again.  The  EngUfh  conftitution 
contains  within  itfelf,  the  rcfources  of  its  confer- 
vation,  and  in  the  very  moment  of  its  apparent 
decay,     feeds     the    regeneration    of    its    vigour; 

It  ftands  over  the  waves  of  time  in  grandeur 

and  beauty,  and  ftrength,  like  the  famed  arch  of 
fine  defign,  which  fcems  to  yield  to  the  fmalleft 
weight. — A  half  informed  obferver,  trembles  be- 
caufe  it  fhakes  ;  ignorant  that  the  very  concuflion 
is  the  proof  of  its  ftabiliiy. 

I  have  now  finifned  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Paine's 
pamphlet,  and  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
is: 

Firft, 


(    7S    ) 

Firll,  7hat  the  natural  rights  which  he  calls  upon 
ike  people  of  England  to  excrclfey  in  adoption  of  the 
fx ample  of  France y  are  not  pofjeffed  by  the  people^ 

Secondly,  That  the  political  right  of  the  people  to 
reform  their  government  is  not  a  right  in  exiflence^  hut 
in  contingence  upon  the  necejfity  of  fuch  reform. 

And  thirdly,  That  fuch  neceffity  exifls  not  in  England, 
and  that  the  EnglifiJ  confiitution  has  been  mijiated  by 
Mr.  Paine. 

It  I  have  at  all  fucceeded  in  the  proof  of  thefe 
proportions,  it  will  follow  that  Mr.   Paine's  meta- 

phyfics  and  politics  are  equally  falfe. A  ftrong 

convidlion  of  the  wicked  intention,  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  his  book,  and  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  conl^itution  of  my  country,  have  induced  me 
to  offer  thefe  fentiments  to  the  public. — Loyal  and 
conllitutional,  they  require  little  ornament  of  lan- 
guage, if  I  were  able  to  give  it  to  them  ; — my  wilh 
13  in  plain  words  to  defend  what  is  right,  and  ex- 
pofe  what  is  wrong; — not  a  pretender  to  flile, 
1  have  forborn  any  criticifms  upon  Mr.  Paine's; 
a  forbearance,  for  which,  though  he  may  have  the 
fame  caufe,  1  have  not  his  example,  -f*     But  there 

is 

f  Rights  of  Man.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  (if  any  one 
knows  what  that  is)   &c.  Sec. 

It  coi-.Id  not  be  expefted,  that  a  beautiful  pafTage  in  perhaps 
the  finell  compofition  of  the  fineft  writer  ;  a  paffage  which  not 

te 


(    79    ) 

is  fomething  more  than  commonly  alarming,  which 
will  juftify  the  prefumption  of  writing,  when  the 
example  of  a  diftracfted  country  is  plaufibly  pro- 
pofed  to  a  profperous  and  free  people.  The  con- 
flitutions  of  France  and  America  may  pofllbly  turn 
out  very  well ;  but  the  oldefl:  of  them  has  not  yet 
flood  the  teft  of  ten  years,  and  the  other  fcarcely 
as  many  months  old,  ftill  flruggles  in  the  convul- 

fions  of  infancy  ; he  mud  have  more   faith  in 

prophecy  than  in  experience,  who  wifhes  to  adopt 
cither  of  them  in  exchange  of  a  fyftem,  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  experiment  has  confirmed,  and 

ages  have  ratified. Any  man   who   has  iludiei 

the  merits,  and  enjoys  the  blelfings  of  the  Englifh 
conf.itution,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  when  the 
legiflators  of  France  Cthefe  babes  and  fucklings  in 
polilicsj  are  held  up  in  their  cradle,  to  the  imita- 
tion of  a  country  whofe  government  adds  the 
l^rength  of  maturity  to    the   venerable  afpevfl  of 

to  underftand,  is  not  to  feel,  fhould  efcape  the  criticifra  of  ths 
author  of  the  following  fentence  : — 

TU  graceful  pride  of  truths  kncivs  no  extremes,  but  preferves  In 
every  latitude  of  life,  the  right-angled  charaSer  of  man. 

Rights  of  Man. 
The  right-angled charaHer  of  man,  if  any  one  knows  what  that 


is- 


The  only  interpretation  of  a  right-angledcharaaer,  I  have  heard 
is  that  difcovered  by  an  ingenious  gentleman,  that  it  is  a  m'xtur: 
ef  upright  and  iafe.— How  far  this  eulogium  on  republican  ex- 
cellence  is  improved  by  explication,  let  thofe  who  emulate  th:s 
charafter,  decide. 


a'^c; 


(     So     ) 

age ;  a  governinent,  which  I  truft  will  not  be  ex- 
changed for  a  certain  tumult  in   the  firfl  inftance, 

and  a  doubtful  reform  in  the  fecond. 1  love 

liberty  as  much  as  Mr.  Paine,  but  differ  from  bim 
in  my  opinion  of  what  it  is; — I-  pant  not  for  the 
range  of  a  defert,  unbounded,  and  barren  and  favage  ; 
but  prefer  the  hmited  enjoyments  of  cultivation, 
whofe  confines,  while  they  reflrain,  protect  me, 
and  add  to  the  quality  more  than  tl\ey  dedu^l 
from  the  quantity  of  my  freedom  ;  this  I  feel 
to  be  my  birthright,  as  a  fubjecfl  of  Great  Britain, 
and  cannot  but  tremble  for  my  happinefs,  when  a 
projedlor  recommends,  to  level  the  wife  and  anci- 
ent land  marks,  break  down  the  fences,  and  disfi- 
gure the  face  of  my  inheritance 1  have  no  wiih 

to  return  to  the  defert  in  fearch  of  my  natural 
lights,  I  confider  myfelf  as  having  exchanged  them 
for  the  better,  and  am  determined  to  Hand  by  the 
bargain. 

Thefe  fentiments,  my  dear  Sir,  have  templed 
me  to  trouble  you  and  the  public  with  this  book  ; 
the  times  are  critical  and  the  feeblefl:  exertion  can- 
rot  be  unwelcome,  wlien  a  fa(ftory  of  fedition  is 
fet  up  in  the  metropolis,  and  an  upflartClub  fends 
an  inflammatory  pamphlet  through  the  kingdom. 

When    thefe     ftate    quacks     infeding    their 

country  at  the  heart,  circulate,  by  fomenting 
applications,  the  poifon  to  the  extremities,  and 
reduce  the  price  of  the  peftilence,  leaft  the  poverty 
of  any  creature  (hould  protecfi  him  from  its  conta- 
gion. 


